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you do not find your college 
or university listed below, 
do something about it today! 
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ke IS A COMMONPLACE to say that 
singing teacher and laryngologist 
should work together as a team. Ac- 
tually, the co-operation between both 
professions leaves much to be de- 
sired. Too often, the teacher turns to 
the laryngologist only to save an au- 
dition or a performance of one of his 
students. Invariably, the laryngolog- 
ist neglects to get from the singing 
teacher the information about techni- 
cal, artistic and psychological prob- 
lems he has encountered in the train- 
ing of his student, and thus deprives 
himself of important clues for the 
evaluation of disturbed function. For 
this reason, it might serve a useful 
purpose to discuss, within the limita- 
tions of available space, some of the 
problems that teacher and laryngo- 
logist should face together. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. It is 
astonishing how few young sing- 
ers have a thorough laryngologic 
check-up before they embark on 
their career. It has been said quite 
often that the singer is, at the same 
time, an instrument and an instru- 
mentalist. The greatest instrumental- 
ist cannot perform well unless his 
instrument is well-made and in good 
working order. Still, many young 
students begin their training with 
the handicap of impaired physical 
function. To illustrate our point: in 
a large group of music school fresh- 
men whom the author saw for a 
check-up, he found a number of stu- 
dents with hearing impairments, two 
of them to the degree of interfering 
seriously with the acoustic control, so 
important in artistic singing. 

The laryngologic check-up should 
pay special attention to all condi- 
tions that many influence the com- 
plex function of the human voice. 
The anatomical background of the 
physician may induce him to expect 
an improvement of the voice by the 
correction of structural abnormali- 
ties. For instance, the straightening 
of a deviated nasal septum is fre- 
quently planned for this reason. Ac- 
tually, a septum deviation, unless ex- 
cessive, has little influence on the 
acoustics of the voice. 

On the other hand, the fear of 
many singers of a possible damage to 
the voice by a tonsillectomy has little, 
if any basis. Of course, the removal 
of tonsils should be done only on 
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strictest indication. The laryngolog- 
ist may hesitate before doing a ton- 
sillectomy on a young singer. The art- 
ist who does not reach the height of 
the career he dreamed about will 
look around for a scape-goat and 
might blame the surgeon who “dam- 
aged” his voice. A tonsillectomy, if 
done for urgent reasons, will im- 
prove the general health of the art- 
ist; if performed with great care and 
respect for the surrounding tissues, 
it will not impair the voice. 

Enlargement of the lingual tonsils 
[a patch of tonsillar tissue at the 
base of the tongue], aside from being 
the cause of all kinds of irritating 
sensations in the throat, has a muf- 
fling effect on the voice. The rela- 
tively simple removal of such exces- 
sive tissue contributes greatly to a 
freer production of sound. 

Special attention will be given to 
a thorough examination of the 
larynx. The laryngologist who sees 
the singer only in times of acute 
trouble may find it difficult to decide 
whether, for instance, the pink col- 
or of the cords in a given patient is 
“normal” or the product of an infec- 
tion. The modern habit of changing 
doctors frequently works as much 
against the interest of the singer as 
the frequent changing of teachers. 
The young singer who picks a good 
laryngologist, gives him a chance of 
a thorough examination in days of 
health and stays with him, will be 
served much better in times of dis- 
ease. 


To some extent, the laryngologist 
may help the teacher in determining 
the type of voice of his student. Size 
and shape of vocal cords and larynx 
and other physical characteristics, 


while not decisive by themselves, 
may give valuable clues. The exam- 
ination of a doubtful tenor who is 
found to have the long cords and the 
body-build of a deep voice may en- 
courage the teacher to trust his ex- 
perienced ear that tells him that his 
student is really a baritone. 

Of the general conditions that in- 
fluence the voice, we should like to 
mention briefly allergies and meta- 
bolic disorders. 

Allergies, if undetected and un- 
checked by treatment, may develop 
into a serious handicap for the young 
singer. Seasonal allergies, such as 
ragweed hayfever, incapacitate the 
artist for important periods of the 
year. Perennial allergies, such as sen- 
sitivity to dust or certain foods, im- 
pair the voice constantly. Unchecked 
allergies may interfere with breath- 
control through asthmatic tighten- 
ing of the bronchi. To determine and 
treat such allergies before they cause 
more serious trouble to the vocal 
function is one of the goals of the 
preliminary examination. 

The effect of metabolic imbalances 
on the voice’ can be considerable. 
Every teacher has seen students who, 
in spite of good vocal equipment and 
technique, sound as if they sing 
through a veil. If other symptoms 
point to a low metabolism and if the 
metabolic test confirms this suspicion, 
small doses of thyroid extract some- 
times produce a dramatic improve- 
ment of the voice. 

AcuTE INFECTIONS OF THE VOCAL OR- 
Gans. Practically everybody gets 
colds, two or three times a year. 
What, to the average man, is just a 
nuisance is to the singer a more seri- 
ous matter. For this reason, the most 
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frequent contact between singing 
teacher and laryngologist occurs when 
a student [or the teacher himself] 
has a cold. 


The laryngologist’s task would be 
made easier if both the teacher and 
the student were aware of the limi- 
tations that are set to the doctor. No- 
body can prevent or cure colds. Colds 
are primarily infections with a virus. 
No amount of self-protection, neither 
mufflers nor rubbers, no cold-shots 
or cold-tablets will prevent colds. 
Only sufficient sleep, a well-chosen 
diet and exercise in fresh air will 
keep the resistance to respiratory 
infections high. 

Once a singer has contracted a 
real cold, only rest will help to short- 
en the course of the infection. The 
teacher should know and tell his 
students that no “miracle cure” ex- 
ists. If the cold is not a real cold, but 
an expression of stage-fright before 
an important event, the laryngologist 
may sometimes perform a “miracle” 
by reassurance or through suggestive 
use of one of his gadgets. 

In the case of a real cold or laryn- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Dr.. Friedrich S. 
Brodnitz is a laryngologist who has written 

tensively on the probl of theh voice. 
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published in 1953 by Harpers. He is a Diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Otolaryngology, 
m Assistant Attending Otolaryngologist and 
Chief of the Voice and Speech Clinic at Mount 
Sinai in New York City. 

Dr. Brodnitz has been on the faculty of the 
NATS Workshops in Salisbury, Massachusetts, 
tnd Boulder, Colorado. He is a Consulting 
Laryngologist at the Hebrew Union School for 
Sacred Music in New York City, and has given 
courses for singing teachers at the New York 
College of Music. 
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gitis, the laryngologist can protect the 
patient only against secondary germ- 
infections of ears, sinuses, tonsils or 
bronchi. Antibiotics have their place 
in the treatment of serious infections. 
They do not cure simple colds. Their 
indiscriminate use—often at the in- 
sistence of the singer or his teacher 
—does more harm than good. 


As a rule, the singing teacher 
leaves to the laryngologist the deci- 
sion whether the student may per- 
form while affected with a cold. 
Teachers should train their students 
to expect periods of incapacitation by 
a cold as unavoidable routine events 
of artistic life, and should tell them 
that vocal health should always come 
before any other consideration. Art- 
ists are near-sighted; they see only 
the important event of tonight or to- 
morrow. They should learn to think 
in terms of vocal health through the 
long years of artistic life that lie 
ahead. 

In the really important emergency 
the laryngologist has a few tricks 
left to steer a singer through a per- 
formance. In doing so, however, he 
needs the help of the teacher. The 
singer should be told that he is be- 
ing helped through an emergency 
and is not receiving real treatment; 
that vocal work under such condi- 
tions may prolong the duration of 
laryngitis afterwards; that he should 
resists all temptations to force his 
way over still existing difficulties; 
and that complete voice rest after vo- 
cal use under such conditions is twice 
as necessary. 

The real danger of performing with 
a laryngitis lies not so much in the 
harm that might be done immediate- 
ly but in the wrong pattern of en- 


forced use of the voice that might 
continue after the infection has sub- 
sided. The teacher should watch his 
student after a cold with extra care 
and should make sure that all traces 
of such voice strain are removed. 
FUNCTIONAL DISTURBANCES OF THE 
Voice. Here we enter the field where 
the teamwork of laryngologist and 
singing teacher is of the greatest im- 
portance. Wrong use or misuse of 
the voice may lead to a large variety 
of functional disorders, with or with- 
out visible organic changes in the 
vocal cords. 

Nodes of the vocal cords are a clas- 
sical example of such functional dis- 
orders. The young singer to whom it 
happens is in a sore predicament. He 
sees his whole future career in dang- 
er. He—or his artist friends—will of- 
ten blame the teacher. 

Actually, poor or wrong teaching 
is one of the lesser causes of forma- 
tion of nodes. More frequently, nodes 
develop: because of wrong use of 
the speaking as well as of the sing- 
ing voice; because the young singer 
pushed ahead too quickly and over- 
looked the need for a slow growth of 
the voice; because the premium set 
on high voices tempts students [and 
teachers] into overstepping the nat- 
ural voice limits; because the emo- 
tional tensions of modern life add to 
the strain imposed on the vocal cords. 

The singer who has developed 
nodes is badly in need of the help 
both of the laryngologist and the 
teacher. The laryngologist will have 
to decide whether a thorough re- 
training of the voice will suffice to 
dissolve small and recently-formed 
nodes, or whether surgery is first 
needed to remove larger nodes of 
longer standing. 

The teacher who undertakes to 
handle a student with nodes has to 
be more than a technician of sing- 
ing. He has to understand that these 
cases require a total approach which 
involves all the factors that go into 
the development of nodes. 

Voice rest does not cure any dam- 
age that has a functional background; 
it only weakens the vocal organs 
without changing the underlying 
cause of vocal misuse. We have too 
few laryngologists who think in 
terms of laryngeal function. Like- 
[Please turn to page 15] 
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HUSSON RESEARCH 


Raout Husson AND HIS ASSO- 
CIATES have documented the 
most stimulating concept of phona- 
tion in this decade, perhaps even the 
twentieth century. The idea that the 
recurrent nerve [which supplies the 
vocal cords] is capable of transmit- 
ting action potenials at the actual fre- 
quencies of sound comes as a shock 
to most phoniatricians, who have been 
thinking of such nerves as capable 
of only a hundred or so impulses per 
second, at most. A series of experi- 
ments, however, beginning with dogs 
[Laget'] and at last verified in a liv- 
ing human larynx [Moulonguet, et 
al.2] seems to have proved the point, 
though not all the top scientists have 
accepted the findings completely. 

We voice teachers are not quali- 
fied to take sides in a highly scienti- 
fic controversy, but we must be ex- 
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cited by the Husson research. At 
first, one is inclined to apply the 
word revolutionary to the theory, 
and doubtless a good many pet ideas 
will have to be discarded. However, 
I do not think that our overall under- 
standing of phonation is reversed, but 
rather—that a brilliant new light is 
shed upon it, clearing away some of 
the mysteries and providing a deeper 
understanding. I should like to sug- 
gest some of the implications which 
occur to me as a teacher of singing, 
and, in so doing, I do not presume to 
be a spokesman for Dr. Husson, even 
in those sentences where I may ap- 
pear to be rephrasing his scientific 
terms in lay language. Also, if I ask 
some questions which seem to re- 
main unanswered by the neuro- mus- 
cular theory, I certainly mean no dis- 
respect. 

The voice has been compared to 
various musical instruments, and 
justly so, since the voice is a musical 
instrument, and all instruments 
have three essentials, actuator, vibra- 
tor, and resonator. The vocal vibra- 
tors can then be compared with 
strings if you like, though they are 
better compared with the vibrators 
of wind instruments. The reason for 
this is that the lips of the trumpet 
player and the vocal lips have some- 
thing in common that is not shared 
by other instruments—they are liv- 
ing muscles. Now, we may compare 
the voice with the theremin or even 
the Hammond organ, whose vibra- 
tors are electric. 

Classic concepts of phonation im- 
ply that the vocal cords are passive, 
like the lifeless vibrators of wood- 
winds. They are conceived as being 
acted upon by two factors, adductor 
tension and breath pressure. By “ad- 
ductor tension” I mean the pull of 
muscles others than the vocal cords 
themselves, which cause the vocal 
cords to come together. These include 


the arytenoid and _ cricoarytenoid 
muscles, the cricothyroids, and sec- 
ondarily, the extrinsic laryngeal 
musculature, commonly spoken of as 
the “muscles of the throat.” Of 
course, it has always been recognized 
that the thyroarytenoids [which form 
the body of the vocal cords] contract 
in antagonism to the adductor ten- 
sion, but essentially pitch was 
thought of as the product of two fac- 
tors, adductor tension and breath 
pressure. The process was thought 
of as being monitored by the ear, but 
not in a direct manner. 

Husson now adds a third factor, 
He assigns to pitch a cephalic origin. 
It is first in the mind, or that part of 
the brain which we call “the ear,” 
and neural impulses are transmitted 
to the vocal cords at the actual fre- 
quency desired. The vocal cords have 
been proved capable of trembling, 
under their own power and by the 
volition of the phonator, at the fre- 
quencies of sound. This is actually 
visible under certain conditions. One 
which many of us have witnessed is 
in the famous Bell Laboratory film, 
at that point where the subject 
makes “an attempt at a breathy at- 
tack.” The cords begin to vibrate in 
a horizontal plane before they have 
come together. Some of us have 
found it difficult to imagine how this 
could happen only under the stimu- 
lation of a flow of breath, but dis- 
missed the thought as just one more 
riddle. Husson gives us the answer. 
He also cites other instances of vocal 
cord vibration without adduction. 

Of course, without adduction and 
pressure there is no sound. In read- 
ing some of the earlier Husson re- 
leases, one is likely to think this has 
been overlooked, and some of the 
early critics of the theory have been 
quick to point out the fact. Husson 
includes tension and pressure in his 
later discussions. The actuator of the 
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voice is still the respiratory system 
of the singer, and the muscles that 
close the glottis must function if 
breath pressure is to be impounded 
for use in singing. But now the vibra- 
tor is quickened into life. It is as if 
we had known for a long time where 
the gasoline came from, and where 
it was exploded, but we have only 
just found out about the ignition sys- 
tem. 


Where, actually, are the “spark 
plugs” of the voice? They are the 
obscure aryvocalis fibres, the impor- 
tance of which many of us have 
been inclined to minimize. The main 
fibres of the thyroarytenoids extend 
from front to back in the larynx, that 

js, throughout the length of the mus- 
cles. Interwoven with these are the 
aryvocalis fibres [or transverse fi- 
bres] running diagonally from the 
sides of the larynx, across the longti- 
tudinal fibres, being inserted “like 
the teeth of a comb” [to use Husson’s 
expression] in the edges of the vocal 
cords. They curve, so that they begin 
diagonally, and finish almost at right 
angles to the main body of the cords. 
Some originate in the thyroid carti- 
lage and run back diagonally, cross- 
ing over to the edges of the glottis; 
others originate in the muscular pro- 
cesses of the arytenoid cartilages and 
run forward. Thus aryvocalis fibres 
not only are interwoven with the 
longtitudinal fibres, but also with 
other aryvocalis fibres. 


When these fibres contract they 
pull the edges of the cords toward 
the sides of the larynx. That is, they 
pull the glottis open, or at least they 
tend to do so. With the aid of breath 
pressure, certainly, the glottis opens, 
and it closes again partly by adductor 
tension, and partly by a kind of suc- 
tion that exists when air is flowing, 
called the Bernoulli effect [van den 
Berg']. But the frequency of the 
opening and closing is determined by 
the frequency of the action poten- 
tials in the aryvocalis fibres, trans- 
mitted by the recurrent nerve. 


What does all this yield practically 
for the voice teacher? For one thing, 
it underlines the importance of the 
mind, of the mental concept of the 
tone. Here we find a meeting ground 
for the “scientific” and the “psycho- 
logical” schools. The singer must 
‘think” the tone before he attacks 
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it. The student need never “make 
the tone in his throat” with muscle 
tension; instead the glottis is actu- 
ated by breath, controlled by a 
thought. It is just as easy to “think” 
a high tone as a low one, if you have 
courage. Our colleague, Robert Tay- 
lor, has already pointed out the sig- 
nificance of the Bernoulli effect in 
freeing the glottis of excess tension.” 
The Bernoulli effect concerns the 
closing phase. Now the Husson theo- 
ry takes care of the opening phase. 
Mind you, adductor tension, the vil- 
lain of our piece, is not entirely 
eliminated, but it is crowded upstage. 

The importance of the ear is also 
reaffirmed. Voice training is ear 
training. Of course it has been known 
for a long time that the auditory [or 
cochleal] nerve transmitted the fre- 
quencies of sound—how else would 
the brain become aware of the vibra- 
tions received by the ear? But this 
is an afferent nerve. By analogy it 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Mus. B., Northwestern 
University; Mus. M., American Conservatory. 
At present, he is Chairman of the Voice De- 
partment, School of Music, University of South- 
ern California. Mr. Vennard is in demand as 
singer, convention speaker, and adjudicator. 
His book, “Singing, the Mechanism and the 
Technic,” is regarded as an authoritative ref- 
erence work. He is a member of the NATS 
Research Committee, an Associate Editor of 
The Bulletin, and has just recently been ap- 
pointed Vice-President in charge of Workshops. 


was first conceived that an efferent 
nerve might function similarly. The 
two neural systems become one in 
phonation, the cochleo-recurrent cir- 
cuit [Dupon-Tersen*, Garde’, Hus- 
son*]. As Husson puts it: “In singing, 
the initial rhythmical stimulation is 
cortical, and it is integrated by the 
rhythmical activity of the centers of 
audition, by the simple psycho-audi- 
tive representation of sounds.’® This 
is a scientific way of saying what all 
singers know, that one must hear a 
pitch to be able to sing it, and it ex- 
plains why dissonance creates more 
difficulties for the singer than for any 
other performer in music. When the 
ear is assailed by one pitch, it is hard 
to think another, and the more com- 
plex the frequency ratio, the greater 
the difficulty. We have here also an- 
other reason for the effectiveness of 
demonstration and imitation. 


It is probably no coincidence that 

the collar of the larynx [formed by 
the epiglottis, the arytenoids, and the 
aryepiglottic folds] is similar in size 
and shape to the canal of the outer 
ear’, and both are tuned to the “ring 
of the voice,” [2800 cycles per second 
or higher]. The “ring” is resonated 
by the larynx of the singer, and also 
by the ears of each listener. 
' I cannot resist calling attention to 
one more nail in the coffin of “nasal 
resonance” [Wooldridge’’]. “During 
singing, the sensations experienced 
in the bony mass of the face are by 
no means resonance, but of vibratory 
energy absorbed, dissipated. They 
take place even when the soft palate 
is completely raised, and are then 
even more intense” .{Hussorn®*]. He 
does add, “Their excito-reflex role is 
considerable.” In other words, they 
are sensed in the brain, and become 
part of the circuit back to the larynx 
by way of the “ear.” Thus we dis- 
card the idea of acoustical resonance, 
and accept a kind of neurological, or 
psychological “resonance.” 

In addition to these general impli- 
cations, the Husson research throws 
light on the much more controver- 
sial problem of registration. Here is 
where it is likely to be most inter- 
esting to singers and voice peda- 
gogs. A nerve fibre has a minimum 
period of time in which it can re- 
cover from having been stimulated, 
so that it can be stimulated again. 
This period is called the chronaxy 
of the nerve, and of course limits the 
number of muscle contractions that 
are posible per second. According to 
Husson, the chronaxy of the recur- 
rent nerve is such that it can transmit 
frequencies up to about 500 influxes 
per second. This, then, becomes the 
top limit of the lowest register of the 
voice. In other words, a chest tone 
can be sung up to C* [third space, 
treble staff] and not much higher by 
either man or woman. 

How do women, and some men, 
sing higher? To understand this, we 
must remember that there are many 
fibres in the recurrent nerve, and we 
must think of it as a cable, with a 
different nerve fibre going to each of 
the different aryvocalis fibres. For 
anyone to sing higher than C*, what 
Husson calls dephasage must take 
place. This word has been translated 
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TOO FEW FOR SO MUCH 


The low attendance at the Buffalo Convention might 
be rationalized down several cerebral avenues, but the 
most disturbing of these is the cul-de-sac into which 
NATS officialdom was led by 97°% of the membership. 
A glance at the February 1956 Bulletin will reveal 
the earnest and hopeful attempt of the very capable 
Gertrude Tingley to discover the real temper of the 
membership in regard to the most desirable meeting- 
time. For the sake of the record, it should be mentioned 
that the meeting-time between Christmas and New 
Year’s had not met with anything like majority ap- 
proval. 


Those closest to the heart of our organization are 
vitally interested in disseminating its benefits to the 
majority of our members. It may well be, however, 
that we are mistaken in assuming that the most ac- 
ceptable dispensary of these benefits is the national 
convention. Nevertheless, this has been a strong bias in 
our thinking, and, consequently, we have been doing 
our utmost to adjust meeting time, place, and program 
to the desire of our membership. 


You may recall that an editorial in the May Bulletin 
called attention to the regrettable fact that approxi- 
mately 3% of the membership thought enough of Miss 
Tingley’s effort to afford her the courtesy of a reply. 
However, those who wanted a change of time allowed 
the bare majority of a negligible vote to influence them 
in their decision for the January meeting. At the time, 
it was remarked that such a disinterested response 
could be interpreted to mean that it mattered little to 
the majority when we would convene. They would be 
there, anyway. On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that those who had declared that a considerable por- 
tion of our membership was highly displeased with the 
holiday meeting time were left with little more than 
an opinion of no demonstrated validity. 


The fact that fewer people attended the national con- 
vention in Buffalo than attended the Southwestern 
Regional Convention in Denton [Texas] is recorded 
with concern and thought. If numbers are to be proof 
that the time was right, then it must be concluded that 
the time was wrong. If there is the desire to fix the 
blame, then there is only one answer—the membership 
failed miserably in providing the conscientious Ger- 
trude Tingley with the right answers. Those in charge 
of the convention cannot be held for the “sins of omis- 
sion” of the 97% of the membership. If the type of pro- 
gram is to be challenged, then the membership must 
make known their wishes to those who are charged 
with making decisions of this sort. 


6 


The Chattanooga and Chicago conventions drew 
numbers because of a type of program that had the 
more democratic base of membership involvement. 
While there are those to whom this type of convention 
is all giving and less getting, it is a pretty well-estab- 
lished fact that more NATS will take a trip across the 
country for a place on a convention program than for 
a chair in the convention hall to sit and listen. Maybe 
the proper wedding of the two ideas would bring out 
a very large assemblage to partake of the wedding 
feast. 


One thing is certain—if this type of participation is 
not provided at the national level, the membership will 
see to it that they get it at the regional and chapter 
levels. They will not be denied. There is evidence that 
it is being done now. Future plans for national meet- 
ings would do well to incorporate the drives for service 
and recognition that are now generating at the lower 
echelons. 


BELONGING 


Some teachers of singing belong to NATS for the 
very reason that some people join church—it is just 
good business to be identified with an organization that 
improves one’s status in the community. Like the 
church member, these “members” are reluctant to in- 
clude NATS in their time-budget. They do not have 
time to affiliate with the local NATS group. If they do 
“join” the local chapter, they are rarely seen at meet- 
ings. There is no time for regional meetings, and, of 
course, attending the national convention is just out of 
the question. Like the church member, their name 
comes to the attention of the membership as a “rou- 
tine” matter—joining and moving—up to the last de- 
finitive move out of this world. 


Belonging to NATS is more than just good business. 
Someone has said: you are fast becoming the person 
that you are to be! Belonging to NATS affords a mem- 
ber the opportunity of becoming a better teacher and 
better person than he or she could otherwise be. Be- 
longing to NATS is more than just the matter of a 
membership fee and the approval of the membership 
committee. The small “fee” just covers registration, 
but the “tuition” for the full course, if you would get 
anything out of the institution is rou—your time, your 
energy, and your mind! 


THE EXPANDED BULLETIN 


Beginning with the current issue, your official maga- 
zine will be published in its expanded form of thirty- 
two pages plus cover. This affords space for more 
articles, more organizational news and more room for 
Chapter Notes and the Regional Scrapbook. Alli chap- 
ters should be represented in each issue. Likewise, 
each region should have an item or two included in 
each issue. Communication is NATS’ lifeline! Keep 
your colleagues informed! 
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A Message 


NOTHER YEAR in the history of NATS has ended, 
and we are embarked upon the new with its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. For some reason, we 
have come to consider this the appropriate time to 
evaluate the past and plan for the future. We recount 
the successes and deplore the failures and somehow, 
in the light of these observations, try to chart our future 
course. This is probably as it should be, for certainly 
we can learn many valuable lessons from past experi- 
ences. On the other hand, there is the danger that too 
many BACKWARD GLANCES may dim the FORWARD LOOK 
and rob us of originality in our efforts, imagination in 
our thinking, and clarity of vision in our planning for 
the years ahead. We become so bound by the obvious, 
emmeshed in the tried and tested and blinded by the 
successful method that we have no heart for the new 
and no courage for the dream of wider horizons. 

Perhaps, therefore, we should leave the past, with 
regrets for our failures; with thankfulness for our 
opportunities and a salute for work well done, and 
look toward the future and ask ourselves, “Wohin.” 
Whither are we bound? Why not stand by the stream 
of our days and years and see them flow by in their 
pleasant and useful course even as Wilhelm Mueller 
would have us do in the poem that we have sung so 
often to the imaginative music of Franz Schubert. It 
requires no great flight of fancy to follow its course 
down a well-defined channel, worn by endless years 
of continuous flowing, through stately woods and ver- 
dant meadows, over sharp and cruel cataracts—into 
quiet and peaceful pools. We hear its joyous song while 
giving its strength to the service of man as it rushes 
over the millwheel; we listen to unfamiliar voices that 
come from its depths to question for a moment. the 
purpose in this helter-skelter rushing on to a destina- 
tion where it will lose its identity forever in the vast- 
ness of the sea. 

I repeat that up to this point our images have been 
quite clear and obvious, but what now. Is the tiny 
brook lost forever in the large flow of rivers and ex- 
panses of ocean? This is where our imagination becomes 
dwarfed at the magnitude of the possibilities. For what 
purpose does it lend its seemingly small and individual 
strength to the power of irresistible currents, to what 
end does it find its place in the ceaseless tides or sweeten 
the mighty deeps. 

Perhaps, therefore, the question we should ask at 
this, the beginning of another year, is not whither but 
why. Not where are we going with our present objec- 
tives, but why have we set up these objectives, not, 
to what eventual goal will our purposes lead, but why 
have we established these purposes. 

We have, as individuals, decided upon singing and the 
teaching of singing as our profession and we pose the 
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from the President 


question why? We say “because we love music and 
wish to make our living in this field.” But certainly 
there must be something beyond this obvious answer. 
This is only the happy little brook stage, gratifying, 
pleasurable and useful, but not the ultimate. As a 
group of teachers we have banded together in this or- 
ganization, added strength to each other and stated our 
purposes. We say that we wish to maintain a high 
standard of principles and ethics and cooperate for our 
mutual welfare ond advancement. Our objectives deal 
with many phases of study and research and we ask 
again why? The answer once more seems obvious. We 
want to become better teachers, but why better teach- 
ers. The answer to this could be that we wish to be 
able to be of greater benefit to our pupils. And why 
this desire, and we answer, “that they in turn may 
find a richer existence and contribute of their wealth 
to fellowmen.” And why this concern about our fel- 
lowmen, and we answer because something compels us 
to help him find some of the deep and satisfying mo- 
ments that we have experienced. And so the spiral 
mounts why upon why until it rises into the realm that 
defies answer or description and is lost in one heart- 
throbbing desire that somehow through our efforts and 
dedication to our daily tasks the lives of men might 
be lifted up and their souls set free for this is the ulti- 
mate goal of man. 

This it seems, is what Oliver Wendell Holmes had in 
mind when he wrote “The Chambered Nautilus” where 
in the closing lines we read: 


“. . Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll! 


Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 

Presumably, it would be more realistic to dwell on 
the more practical aspects of our organization and our 
profession. We do not mean to be unrealistic. We hope 
sincerely, however, to give greater meaning and in- 
spiration to our practical problems and daily tasks by 
setting our sights beyond the known and accepted and 
perhaps revealing, if only for an instant, the true 
meaning of our lives and our work when we visualize 
and accept the challenge of our opportunities. 

We may well say why should we become involved in 
the destinies of people beyond the point of just meeting 
our normal obligations? Why should we concern our- 
self with the future of these thousands of young people 
that keep pressing in upon our consciousness in so many 
different ways. Is it not enough that we give them the 
best we have to offer in our professional capacity? As 
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CHICAGO 


On November 26, 1956, the Chicago 
Chapter enjoyed a most interesting and 
informative evening. This was the first 
meeting to be held since the board decided 
to change the meeting night from Satur- 
day to Monday. The attendance was most 
gratifying. 

The meeting was held in the studio of 
Miss Julia LeVine in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, and Miss Annemarie Gerts, our newly 
appointed Program Chairman, was in 
charge of the proceedings. After Presi- 
dent Frances Grund called the meeting to 
order, she called on National President E. 
Clifford Toren, who spoke briefly about 
plans for increasing the membership of 
NATS. 

Miss Grund then turned the meeting 
over to Miss Gerts, who explained the 
procedure for the evening and introduced 
the panelists: Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Brad- 
burn [New Trier High School], Miss 
Helen Keith [Evanston High School], and 
Mr. Marvin Dirks [New Trier High 
School]. Each panelist gave a short resume 
of the music activities in his or her school 
and then invited questions. This included 
the studio teaching of voice within the 
high school, a practical necessity in view 
of the many singing activities offered 
students and the enthusiasm with which 
students participate in the varied program. 

Three New Trier High School students 
and one former student were present to 
demonstrate the work provided by the 
vocal department of the school. Mr. David 
Sinclair, with his mother at the piano, 
sang “Oceanography and Old Astronomy,” 
from Wilder’s Kittywake Island, and Mar- 
tin’s “Crown of the Year.” Miss Sally 
Siemon was introduced by Mrs. Bradburn, 
who accompanied the rest of the singers. 
Sally has an unusual voice with the range 
of three octaves. She sang “Out of My 
Dreams” and “Can’t Help Loving That 
Man.” Miss Judy Martin sang a recitative 
from Kittywake Island and Heurter’s 
“Pirate Dreams.” Following this, Mrs. 
Charlene Stube Ortego, a graduate of New 
Trier who now lives in Arizona, sang for 
us, “O Lord Most Holy,” Franck and “How 
Beautiful Upon the Mountain” by Harker. 
The magic of refreshments kept a majority 
of those in attendance for an enjoyable 
fellowship period which topped off an 
enjoyable evening. 


a 
THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which was 
designed with you in mind. It is use- 
ful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 


Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLey CRAWFORD, 
NATS Secretary, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 


Chapter 


COLORADO 


On November 11, 1956, the first regular 
meeting of the 1956-57 season of the Colo- 
rado Chapter was held in conjunction 
with the Colorado State Music Teachers 
Association in the Student Union Building 
on the Denver University campus. Presi- 
dent Ruth Ragatz presided. Eight NATS 
members and two guests attended. A short 
business meeting preceded the program. 

Our program titled “Highlights of the 
Colorado Workshop at Colorado Univer- 
sity,’ was presented in the following 
manner: (1) Mrs. Jean Hartwell, of Love- 
land, reported on “Philosophies of Voice,” 
with stress on notations from Mr. William 
Vennard’s lectures; (2) Mr. G. G. Peter- 
son reported on “The Healthy Voice,” 
based on notations made from the lec- 
tures of Dr. F. Brodnitz, international au- 
thority on vocal therapy; (3) President 
Ruth Ragatz reported on “Opportunities 
for Singers,” from the lectures of Don 
Craig, Telephone Hour Chorus manager; 
and, in conclusion, Barbara Kintz, of 
Boulder, a soprano, and Thomas East, of 
Denver, a tenor, gave a beautiful song 
recital. 

At five o’clock, Mrs. Roger Fee and her 
committee, served a lovely supper for fifty 
people. CSMTA contributed toward the 
cost of the supper. Following this, the 
group adjourned to the Chapel on the 
Denver University campus to attend the 
presentation of the oratorio, St. Paul, by 
the Trinity Methodist Choir under the 
direction of Roger Dexter Fee. We all felt 
that a large day was “had” by all. 


DELAWARE 


The Delaware Chapter members, their 
students and friends were very fortunate 
in having Mr. George Rasely as speaker 
at their meeting on October 28, 1956, in 
the Peninsula Methodist Church of Wil- 
mington. Mr. Rasely, who is known as 
an outstanding voice teacher in New York 
City, sang a group of songs after his 
lecture to demonstrate various points that 
he had emphasized therein. 

The following proposals were presented, 
voted upon, and passed: (1) the fiscal 
year of our chapter shall be from June 1 
to May 31; (2) a quorum shall consist of 
one-half of the members in good stand- 
ing plus one; (3) a majority shall be fifty- 
one percent; (4) elections shall be held at 
the May meeting so that elected officers 
may assume their duties with the June 
meeting; (5) the term of office shall be 
two years without privilege of succeeding 
one’s self; and (6) the dues shall be $4.00 


a year. The next meeting of the Chapter 
will be held in January, 1957. 


xk * 


DES MOINES AREA 


Welcome to NATS’ newest chapter! On 
Friday, November 2, 1956, the Central 
Iowa District of NATS met at Drake Uni- 
versity for the purpose of forming a local 
chapter. Lieutenant Governor C. Robert 
Larson called the meeting to order with 
sixteen members of NATS present. A 
great deal of enthusiasm for a local chap- 
ter was shown, and the formation of the 
chapter became a reality. Officers elected 
were: President, C. Robert Larson; Vice- 
President, Robert McCowen, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Vern Miller. 

On December first, the Chapter met at 
Iowa State College to hear the regional 
finals of the Singer of the Year auditions. 
After a very fine musical program, a dis- 
cussion of an effective program was the 
main topic. Plans for closer ties with the 
public school music teacher were laid. 
Our purpose, in this area, is to be of 
whatever service we can be to our public 
school colleagues, and to make NATS a 
vital force in vocal music in Iowa. Plans 
for a meeting in March and another meet- 
ing in May have been completed. 


* 


LOS ANGELES 


The second and third meetings for the 
current season were held on the after- 
noons of November 4, 1956, at the home 
and studio of Hulda Dietz, and January 6, 
1957, at the home of William Vennard, 
the new national vice-president from our 
chapter. Both programs followed the 
theme of the year, Four Hundred Fifty 
Years of Singing, and were presented by 
members of our chapter. In November, the 
subject was “Bach and Handel Music 
Created Styles, Vocalises Become Method.” 
Charles Keep introduced the subject and 
speakers, with some observation, personal 
remarks, and anecdotes. Frans Hoffman 
spoke on Bach and Handel, in his own 
very warm, friendly, and informative man- 
ner; Lillian Wilson reviewed the vocalise 
masters, including Abt, Concone, and Gar- 
cia. The singer for the afternoon was 
William Vennard, who brought with him, 
Lester Remsen, trumpeter, and Ruth 
Swan, pianist. Together, they performed 
two Bach numbers and one Handel, with 
Mr. Remsen playing a present-day trump- 
et. Mr. Remsen discussed the trumpets 
used during the period of Bach and Han- 
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del, and gave a demonstration of the small 
trumpet and the natural trumpet. The 
January program had as subject matter, 
“The Beginning of the Greatest Singing 
Era,” with Lee Hardy presenting a fine 
talk on Mozart style and recitative, and 
the Singspiel, also on the beginning of 
the scientific approach to teaching. G. 
Wade Ferguson read a paper prepared 
by Ada Tilley Allen, which discussed the 
great voice teachers and performers of the 
period. Alice Mock sang a delightful group 
of Mozart songs and arias to round out an 
interesting program. Rosa Raisa, celebrat- 
ed Chicago opera singer and our special 
guest of the afternoon, was introduced by 
Ruth Miller Chamlee. 


xk * 


NASHVILLE 


English diction was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the second meeting of the 
Nashville Area Chapter, November 17, 
1956. It was held at the studio of Mrs. 
Edna Kaler Gracey, 1806 West End Ave- 
nue, Nashville, Tennessee. Sydney Dal- 
ton of Fisk University, presented the sub- 
ject, and an interesting informal consid- 
eration by the members proved to make 
the evening profitable. Helpful suggestions 
and successful procedures were of great 
interest to all. Refreshments were served, 
climaxing a pleasant and delightful eve- 
ning. 

The Chapter met on Saturday, January 
19, 1957, at the home of Mrs. Edythe 
Stephenson Cothren [Madison, Tennessee] 
for a buffet supper and a program, “Sing- 
ers Recently Come to Prominence in this 
Country.” Francis J. Cossentine, assisted 
by Louis Nicholas commented on the vo- 
cal characteristics of a number of these, 
illustrating with recordings. Mrs. J. M. 
Ackerman was co-hostess, and there was 
much interest in the program—and much 
appreciation for the delicious supper. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Chapter held its second 
meeting of the 1956-57 season at 8:00 p.m., 
Saturday, January 12, 1957, in the Lauter 
Piano Company Recital Hall, 561 Broad 
Street, Newark. President Madeliene Bar- 
tell presided. Program Chairman Flor- 
ence Kearney presented Gibney King, 
accompanist and coach at the Turtle Bay 
Music School, New York City. Mr. King 
spoke on “Training Accompanists for 
Singers.” Soprano Francis March and Con- 
tralto Muriel McCaffery, accompanied by 
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Gertrude Boer and Armen Boyajian, fur- 
nished the music for the evening. The fi- 
nal meeting of the year is scheduled for 
March 10, 1957, 4:00 p.m., State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
with .ean Ludman in charge. 


xk 


NEW YORK 


The New York Chapter held its first 
meeting of the season on October 22, 
1956, at the studio of omer Mowe, Pres- 
ident. Mr. Mowe fg. -sented the speaker 
of the evening, the eminent Marshall Bar- 
tholomew, whose «ubiect, “Early Ameri- 
can Music,” prove nost interesting. He 
traced the development of music in New 
England from the earliest days to the pre- 
sent, covering as much as limited time 
permitted, and giving the members the 
realization that it was a two-hundred year 
struggle before music actually got started. 
Those present felt a keen desire to read 
Mr. Bartholomew’s forthcoming book on 
the subject to learn more about it. The 
business meeting followed. 

The second meeting of the season, which 
was devoted to the study-group activity, 
was held at the studio of Dolf Swing, on 
November 15. Grace Leslie was the speak- 
er; the subject “Terms and Imagery Used 
in the Teaching of Singing and Some of 
their Fundamental Meanings.” Miss Leslie 
presented the subject most enlighteningly 
and gave an excellent list of reference 
material on the subject. A brisk discus- 
sion of imagery followed, in all its phases 
as practiced by different teachers. The 
meeting closed with all present feeling 
that this was a topic so wide in scope that 
discussion could go on and on. 


xk 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A terse, but complete and eminently 
practical set of By-Laws was adopted at 
the November meeting of the North Car- 
olina Chapter. Introduced first in 1955, 
the brief constitution has been revised by 
a committee, and amended at Chapter 
meetings, until it is felt that a model of 
what such a document should involve has 
been achieved. The completed By-Laws 
are being duplicated and will be mailed 
to all Chapter members by the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. Ruth Edwards, of Dur- 
ham. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


The fourth meeting of the season was 
held on Sunday, January 20. After the 
business session, a most interesting pro- 
gram was presented on the subject of 
“Grand Opera.” Mrs. Edna Warner spoke 
on “Early Opera,” Miss Mabel Hender- 
son gave a most interesting survey of the 
“Golden Age” at the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Mr. Oren Brown spoke on “Contem- 
porary Opera” and its vast opportunities. 

A group of modern German Lieder was 
sung by Mrs. Irene Chambers with her 
usual charm. She was accompanied by 
Mr. John Gross. Mrs. Kaye Shanahan, so- 
prano, gave a delightful rendition of two 
opera arias by Mozart and Thomas. She 
was accompanied by the President of the 
Chapter, Mr. Weldon Whitlock. 

A most gracious invitation was extend- 
ed the Chapter by Mrs. Irene Chambers to 
meet with her at her spacious home for 
the February meeting. It was voted to send 
a Chapter representative to the Conven- 
tion at Buffalo. Delightful refreshments 
were served by the Hostesses: Mr. and 
Mrs. Keith Forney, Mrs. Emma S. Beck- 
er, and Mrs. Mary B. Beckemeyer. There 
were twenty-three members present. One 
new membership was added, making the 
total of new members for the year, so far, 
eight members. The next meeting will be 
held on February 24. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Chapter will hold their 
first meeting of the year on February 17, 
at Milwaukee-Downer College, with Eu- 
gene Cassleman as host. The topics for 
discussion will be the teaching of class, 
or group voice, led by Warren Wooldridge, 
Madison, and a means of keeping informed 
of new literature and for obtaining mater- 
ials for examination. A meeting in April 
is being planned at the present time, while 
in May a Recital-Meeting will be held at 
the School of Music at the University of 
Wisconsin, which will feature 20th Cen- 
tury Song Literature to be performed by 
NATS Members. As an added feature of 
the February meeting, a report of the 
Buffalo meeting will be given by mem- 
bers present at Buffalo; Mrs. Guy Beard 
of Kenosha will lead this phase of the 
program. This year has shown a rise in 
the membership of the Chapter; our meet- 
ings are being rotated to different parts 
of the state which we hope will be one 
means of overcoming geographical dis- 
tances, and allowing more members to 
attend meetings near their homes.%% 


IMPORTANT! IMPORTANT! 


IMPORTANT! IMPORTANT! 


NCE MORE, we solicit your cooperation! Please notify HapLEy CRAwForp, 
National Secretary, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, of your change of 
address. It is preferable that this be done well in advance of the effective 
date of change so that all offices concerned may be notified promptly, insur- 
ing the delivery of all second- and third-class mail items without delay. 
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HAT IS IT LIKE to completely re- 

vive and regenerate a NATS 
chapter? So many questions have 
come to us in regard to our “rebirth” 
that, as President of the St. Louis 
District Chapter, it occurred to me 
that it might be helpful to other 
chapters to set down our experience 
in THE BULLETIN, with the hope that 
they, too, might be inspired to follow 
through and do likewise. 

In undertaking this task, we were 
confronted with the almost universal 
affliction — apathy. Interest among 
members was at a very low ebb; 
about five members were attending 
any one meeting. When questioned 
about attendance, the invariable 
comment was, “I get nothing out of 
it,’ or “I just don’t have that kind 
of time to waste.” The geneval atti- 
tude was “It is dead — so let it die.” 
When pressed further, each member 
asked, “What would I get out of it 
if I should come back?” 

It soon became painfully evident 
that the new head of the St. Louis 
District Chapter had a terrific selling 
job to do, and that it had to be done 
quickly! Just what did we have to 
offer? First, just this thought—that, 
while the performing artists have 
their strong unions [Musicians Un- 
ion, AGMA, etc.], the singing teach- 
ers have only NATS and several 
smaller organizations. NATS must 
continue to expand and be made 
stronger. The most logical way to 
do this is to start and continue 
through the individual chapter. In 
St. Louis, we felt strongly that our 
chapter was the best place for us to 
start. 

Now, when the writer had joined 
NATS a short time before, many 
expressions had come to him from 
his colleagues, telling him what the 
organization had meant to them 
through the years. With this in mind, 
and dipping deep into his own en- 
thusiasm, he launched a selling cam- 
paign, stressing a worthwhile project 
with new ideas under new manage- 
ment. Like-minded co-officers were 
elected to aid in the rebuilding pro- 
cess—and the work began! 

To begin with, the existing mem- 
bership list of the Chapter was 
studied carefully. Those who were 
positively disinterested, or who had 
moved away were discarded. The re- 
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maining members were visited per- 
sonally, or sent a most cordial and 
direct letter. It should be stated here 
that the St. Louis District Chapter 
sprawls over part of two states, and 
covers some four hundred square 
miles. Some of its members must 
travel as far as three hundred miles 
to each meeting. The canvass report- 
ed above enabled the President to 
become acquainted personally with 
each member; to learn his qualifica- 
tions, his chief interests, and his 
willingness to work and to contribute 
his talents. One mysterious member 
turned up finally on the Pacific 
Coast. Since that was a little far to 
exert our influence, we willed him 
gladly to the chapter nearest to his 
new abode. Each member was urged 
to attend only the first meeting of the 
new season. Almost all reluctantly 
agreed to this, but not without the 
“show me” attitude. They came, they 
saw, and stayed to cheer! After that 
—their enthusiasm was boundless. 


During the summer months, the 
entire prospectus for the season was 
worked out carefully, and was ap- 
proved by the Program Committee. 
Subjects of common interest and of 
wide appeal were chosen. These pro- 
grams played up to the teachers— 
not down to them. It was decided to 
hold six meetings during the year; 
formerly, the number had not ex- 
ceeded four. This was done so that 
as many members as possible would 
be required to take an active part. 
Also less time would elapse between 
meetings; less time for interest to 
lag and little time for a let-down. 
The concise prospectus was printed 
and in the hands of each member, or 
prospective member, by September 
15th. In this way, each member could 
see just what the Chapter proposed 
to do, just what would be expected 
of each individual member, and just 
what dates must be set aside for 
NATS. 


The entire program was arranged 
with the idea of giving each member 
an equal share of the work. Each 
member was asked: (1) to speak; 
(2) to furnish students to sing at 
the meetings; and (3) to act as host 
or hostess. As a consequence, each 
member would be drawn into active 
participation three times a year— 
each time in a different capacity. It 


was our belief that a member would 
be more apt to take interest if he had 
duties to discharge in the company 
of colleagues. As long as members 
are busy, they will be interested— 
and progress will inevitably result. 
[Editor’s Note: Amen! You will re- 
member that the philosophy of mem- 
bership involvement was the back- 
bone of the 1954 and 1955 national 
conventions! ] 

Next—a suitable meeting place 
was secured. Through the generosity 
of three of the teachers, this was 
arranged. Four large, connecting stu- 
dios provided ample space for our 
programs, and furnished facilities for 
the serving of refreshments — to eat 
is to live! It was of the greatest ad- 
vantage that the meeting-place was 
centrally located, and was reached 
easily by all modes of transporta- 
tion. Parking space was plentiful. 

Since many of the members had to 
travel great distances, Sunday after- 
noon was selected as the most suit- 
able meeting-time. Of course, this 
ran into conflicts with the local sym- 
phony concerts, artist presentation 
recitals, the Musician’s Guild—to say 
nothing of Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, and numerous other social 


obligations to which singing teachers 
seem prone. These were avoided 
whenever possible; when this was 
not possible, members were strongly 
urged to forego the other events. 
Most members find it easier to give 
in and come to NATS meetings than 
to dodge the head of the Chapter. 
[Editor’s Note: NATS needs a few 
more Weldon Whitlocks. ] 

It was stated most emphatically 
that all meetings would start prompt- 
ly at three and end at five in the 
afternoon. The social hour and re- 
freshments would follow—with the 
privilege of remaining or withdraw- 
ing being optional. They stay! Often 
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seven o’clock still finds many in- 
dulging in friendly conversation. The 
starting and stopping schedule has 
been rigidly upheld. This even in- 
cludes the time when five speakers 
were asked as a sort of program- 
insurance because three of them had 
to travel from distant and divergent 
points. All five came, bulging with 
enthusiasm! A determined chairman, 
armed with a wrist watch and a 
pleasant smile, closed the program 
on the dot of five. 

Printed cards were secured so that 
only the date need be filled in to 
announce each meeting. These cards 
are completed and mailed by the 
secretary in sufficient time to place 
them in the hands of the members 
exactly one week prior to each 
meeting. No one can forget the date. 

In the belief that you cannot ask 
others to do a thing until you have 
done so yourself, the President took 
over the entire functions of the first 
meeting—announcing it as the Pres- 
ident’s meeting. This custom still pre- 
vails. It has the advantage of per- 
mitting the President to discharge 
his personal obligations to the group 
at the very beginning of the season, 
thus freeing him to devote all his 


thought and energy to the promotion 
of the remaining programs. 

So—we moved in to our first meet- 
ing! Since we were in the Mozart 
year, it was decided to devote the 
meeting entirely to works of this 
composer. Three talented singers 
from the speaker’s studio were se- 
lected to sing. A young tenor sang 
some Mozart songs in both Italian 
and German; a dramatic soprano 
sang “Martern aller Artern” from 
Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail; and 
a contralto, “Non piu di fiori” from 
La clemenza di Tito. The hostesses, 
in their Sunday best, served elab- 
orate refreshments. An air of amaze- 
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ment and delight appeared on every 
face. This was a new deal—and more 
than had been promised. Twenty- 
four members were present. At 
the second meeting, the attendance 
jumped to thirty-two, and, subse- 
quently, has gone as high as forty- 
four, including guests. The smallest 
attendance at any meeting in the last 
two years has been twenty; that on 
a Sunday when there was a severe 
ice storm, preventing those from a 
distance from coming. 

After the first meeting, all mem- 
bers who had been absent were 
called by the President, told of what 
they had missed, and urged to at- 
tend the next session. This procedure 
has been the practiced aftermath of 
all subsequent meetings. Further- 
more, it was made known that the 
President would welcome construc- 
tive criticism, and would hold him- 
self available for consultation and 
advice. Word passed quickly from 
member to member about the trans- 
formation that hed been wrought. 

The next step was to establish 
adequate banking facilities for the 
Treasurer. Chapter dues of two dol- 
lars were assessed and collected! It is 
not unusual to have a bank balance 


¢ 
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of a hundred dollars. Dishes, forks, 
and spoons were purchased for the 
serving of refreshments. These are 
the property of the Chapter, but may 
be used by any individual member. 
Chapter stationery also was bought. 

Hosts or hostesses consist of a 
chairman and two other members. 
They provide the refreshments at 
their own expense [this is kept rea- 
sonable], wash, and put away the 
dishes. In our chapter, even the 
prima donnas work cheerfully! At 
each current meeting, the hosts or 
hostesses for the subsequent meeting 
consult in regard to refreshments for 
the coming meeting. The week be- 


fore the meeting, every detail is 
checked by the President—leaving 
nothing to chance. Oh yes, the 
refreshments even go by rule; 
they must be different each time. 
Members may bring guests, but must 
indicate their intention of doing so 
in advance through «he Secretary. If 
anyone must be absent, he or she 
must notify the Secretary. 


During the first year, noted guest- 
speakers were asked to address the 
group on one or two occasions. After 
that, it was no longer necessary be- 
cause our membership included all 
of the leading singing teachers, two 
former Metropolitan Opera singers, 
and an internationally famous Bach 
authority and conductor. We have a 
wealth of talent. Just when the “go- 
ing” seemed hardest, we were en- 
couraged by a visit from one of the 
NATS Vice-Presidents, who came to 
find out what and why we were 
doing so well. This lifted our sagging 
spirits. At the end of the first year 
we took stock. Enthusiasm was run- 
ning high. There was no criticism, 
even when solicited. The controversial 
subject of having students from the 
various studios sing turned out to be 
a tremendous success. At first, teach- 
ers reluctantly agreed to bring in 
their students—they needed only to 
be assured that there would be no 
criticism. Toward the end of the first 
year, however, so many teachers 
were offering their students for pro- 
grams that it was decided to ask the 
teachers themselves to sing during 
the second year. This was even 
more successful. There has been no 
criticism, nothing but the friendliest 
encouragement from each member. 
[Editor’s Note: At this point, you are 
probably thinking that either Weldon 
Whitlock has mesmeric powers, or 
that the singing teachers grow dif- 
ferent in St. Louis. May I suggest a 
scientific approach? Why not try out 
the St. Louis scheme for one year 
in all other NATS chapters? At the 
end of the year we'll compare notes; 
that is the only way to arrive at an 
acceptable answer.] 


Down St. Louis way, we have 
come to the conclusion that the ideal 
size for a chapter is for a membership 
of between thirty-five and forty-five. 
We have found that this size makes 

[Please turn to page 15] 
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ESTHER M. KELLER 


Vocal 
Problems 

the 


High 
School 
Vocal 


Program 


ie IS MY SINCERE belief that the 
person who works with young 
voices of junior and senior high 
school age should be a master artist 
and teacher. He holds in his hands 
the molding and handling of delicate 
instruments, and what he does may 
have lifelong physical, as well as 
spiritual effects upon the boys and 
girls who come under his tutelage. 
It is not enough to be a good musi- 
cian or a fine instrumentalist. There 
must be a background of under- 
standing and experience with the 
voice and, most preferably, a large 
degree of cofripetence as a singer. 
Add to that the other qualifications 
of a successful teacher and one has 
almost limitless possibilities to de- 
velop something beautiful and art- 
istic in the field of choral and vocal 
art. Boys and girls are capable of 
amazing things if we know how to 
lead and challenge them. 

In this discussion of high school 
vocal problems I shall try to do a 
number of things according to the 
following plan: 

First: Talk a bit about a couple of 
problems peculiar to the junior 
high school. 

Seconp: Enumerate some of the prob- 
lems common to vocal students 
at both junior and senior high 
levels. 

Tuirp: Suggest two ways we may work 
with these problems. 

FourtH: Pay some special attention to 
the aims, values and techniques 
of a voice class in the senior high 
school and its relationship to the 
private teacher. 

Now to return to the junior high 
school voice. Sometimes I wonder if 
the good Lord himself knows exact- 
ly what is going on in the adolescent 
voice. There seems to be no rhyme 
or reason to it, and it would be the 
utmost folly to set up any hard and 
fast rules of procedure in working 
with these voices. Is seems to me, 
that one must be guided largely by 
intuition, not only with respect to 
the voices, but with respect to the 
personality and emotional problems 
of these youngsters. That is why I 
definitely feel that the most skillful 
teaching of all is needed in the 
junior high school. 

First and foremost in everyone’s 
thoughts of course is the changing 
boys’ voice. To sing or not to sing— 
that is the question. George Oscar 
Bowen, Director of Vocal Music 
Education, University of Tulsa, Tul- 


sa, Oklahoma has worded imy con- 
victions on this subject so well, that 
I quote directly from his article, 
Experiences and an Experiment 
with Boys’ Voices: 


“Some experts have in the past ad- 
vocated complete cessation of singing 
during the period of mutation. But ex- 
perience and practical experiments 
have established the fact that instead 
of being detrimental and injurious to 
the vocal organ, its use during this time 
is decidedly helpful to a speedier de- 
velopment to the new normalcy. The 
change which is taking place is one of 
nature’s own; it is not a pathological 
condition, or one which requires com- 
plete disuse of the organs. It is pointed 
out that the vocal mechanism consists 
of materials similar to those which 
make up other muscular parts of the 
body, and that they need exercise for 
their development, just as the muscles 
of the legs and arms must have exer- 
cise or they become useless. With 
proper guidance, which consists of a 
good deal of ‘horse-sense’ on the part 
of the teacher, the boy’s voice will 
gradually grow and develop, and with- 
in the course of four or five years, 
sometimes shorter time, become a new 
musical instrument.” 


I agree with this statement tho- 
roughly—for not only should they 
continue singing for the good of 
their voices, but also for preserving 
their interest in singing. If they are 
allowed to drop out completely in 
junior high school, there is more than 
a fifty-fifty chance that that will be 
the end of their singing activities. 

The great tasks of the junior high 
music teacher are two: First, he or 
she must keep the boys interested 
through the use of music that ap- 
peals to all their social, dramatic 
and emotional instincts, and, more- 
over, is of real musical value. Sec- 
ond, he or she must keep a constant 
check on the voices by careful 
listening from day to day and fre- 
quent individual testing to insure 
against a boy straining his voice by 
trying to sing a part that isn’t suited 
to him. That will not only harm the 
voice, but also will give the boy a 
feeling of frustration and unhappi- 
ness. Because of the great variety 
of ranges at the junior high level, it 
is difficult to do a great deal of uni- 
son singing with much satisfaction. 
Therefore, it is the logical place to 
develop part singing, apart from the 
fact that the youngsters are ready 
for it mentally and emotionally. 

Both of these reasons contribute 
to the fact that many teachers pre- 
fer to have boys glee clubs and 
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girls glee clubs at this age rather 
than a mixed choir. They feel that 
they can better adapt the song ma- 
terial to the differing interests of the 
boys and girls, and, at the same 
time, more closely supervise the 
changing boys’ voices. Others, how- 
ever, feel that for the talented stu- 
dents especially, the mixed choir 
gives much more musical satisfac- 
tion. By using as large a number of 
alto-tenors as possible, they secure 
a fairly good balance without put- 
ting undue strain upon these chang- 
ing voices. 

Incidentally, Mr. Irvin Cooper, 
Professor of Music Education at 
Florida State University, has created 
a vogue for calling these changing 
boys’ voices cambiata, that term in- 
cluding the voices ranging from F 
below middle C to the C above mid- 
dle C. Mr. Cooper’s amazing success 
in working with junior high voices 
is attributable, in my opinion, not 
to any magic in the term cambiata, 
but rather to his personal magnet- 
ism, his masterful psychology, and 
his arrangements which really fit 
the changing boy’s voice and give 
him something musical to sing. 

Although cambiata is a very good 
term etymologically, I prefer to use 
the term alto-tenor because of its 
familiarity to the boys. They prob- 
ably have been altos and they may 
[we hope] turn into tenors, so they 
themselves will see the reason for 
this name. I believe thoroughly in 
talking to the boys about the 
changes that are taking place in 
their voices and enlisting their help 
in classifying their voices as they 
gradually or suddenly “shift gears.” 

In the girls’ voices the change of- 
ten shows up in a breathy tone, a 
loss of brilliance and a more lim- 
ited range for a while. I do not feel 
that anything unusual should be 
done to try to correct these things. 
If the voice is allowed to develop 
naturally and good habits of breath- 
ing and vowel formation are con- 
stantly insisted upon, most voices 
will mature in due time and in so 
doing will lose that unpleasant 
breathiness. 

Let us now move on to the vocal 
problems which are not peculiar to 
the junior high age, but are found 
at all ages from the elementary level 
to adulthood. I will use here for ref- 
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erence the judging sheet that we 
use in the Cleveland vocal solo, en- 
semble and choral contests or audi- 
tions. We have listed the various 
elements of singing that we wish the 
judge to rate and comment upon. I 
will mention some of these and sug- 
gest what seem to be the most com- 
mon faults. 

The first item is tone quality. 
There are two contrasting faults that 
show up in almost every choral con- 
test. Some choirs or ensembles sing 
with a hard, forced tone that is most 
unmusical and is clearly indicative 
that the teacher himself has no con- 
ception of good tone quality. Here, 
of course, the teacher is the one who 
needs educating first of all. Others, 
in an attempt to steer clear of this 
fault, have their choirs sing with 
such a light, devitalized tone that it 
loses all warmth and red-blooded- 
ness. It seems to me that we must 
strike a happy medium between 
these two practices. Harry Wilson 
of Columbia University is very in- 
sistent upon what he calls overness 
of tone. You may not agree with the 
manner in which he goes about get- 
ting this with a chorus— neverthe- 
less, I have seen him bring about 
a transformation of the tone quality 
of a junior high chorus in thirty 
minutes. To begin with, he uses the 
devise of putting two fingers in the 
mouth and vocalizing on “oh” and 
“ah.” Incidentally, I don’t believe it 
is possible to have a sharp break 
in register while singing with two 
fingers in your mouth, is it? This 
overness, roundness, head resonance 
or whatever you may want to call 
it, is, I believe, one of the prime 
requisites of good choral tone. 

The next item is diction and this, 
in all its various aspects, I am be- 
coming more and more convinced, 
is the key to many of our vocal and 
choral problems. The purity of the 
vowel sounds determines the tone 
quality, blend, and, in many cases, 
the intonation of the group. The pre- 
cision and appropriate use of the 
consonants helps to determine the 
phrasing, style and rhythm. The 
combination of the two, of course, 
tells the message of the song without 
which singing has no justification. 

It would be most presumptuous 
of me to tell you how to go about 
getting this kind of diction. I think 


Miss Esther M. Keller, assistant supervisor of 
music in the Cleveland schools since 1949. 


Fred Waring has done a real service 
to choral music by calling our at- 
tention to the means of getting clear 
enunciation, smooth legato, and clean 
rhythmic effects through his tone 
syllables—which are nothing more 
or less than an analytical study of 
vowel sounds and the way to put 
them together with the consonants 
without unnecessarily interrupting 
the singing tone. 

One of our greatest diction prob- 
lems in a cosmopolitan city like 
Cleveland, is the increasing num- 
ber of dialects with which we have 
to deal. When you have children of 
many differing nationalities and ra- 
cial backgrounds, you probably have 
almost the same number of sounds 
for every vowel, and to unify them 
is no mean accomplishment. The 
short eh and ah vowels give the most 
difficulty, I believe, and a close sec- 
ond are the diphthongs. To get all 
the voices in your chorus to go from 
the initial to the vanish of your 
diphthong at the same time is a real 
problem, but unless they do, the 
blend, legato, and diction are mo- 
mentarily marred. 

The next item is phrasing. The 
greatest fault we hear in this respect 
stems from the fact that the singers 
have not been made aware of the 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SECULAR 
CA’ THE YOWES arranged by Grant Fletcher. Summy Publishing Company, 
25 


Chicago, Illinois. 
A fine arrangement of an ancient Scottish Melody, poem by Robert Burns. 


For SATB and tenor or soprano solo. Performing time: 4 minutes, 40 seconds. 


Illinois. 
An exciting concert version of a Negro Spiritual for SATB and baritone 
solo. Seven pages in length. Time: 2 minutes, 20 seconds. 


WITNESS arranged by Lloyd Pfautsch. Summy Publishing Company, Chicago, 
inoi 25¢ 


SONGS AND TUNES by Philip Warner, Summy Publishing Company, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. $1.00. 

A new collection of 3 part songs [SAB] for school choruses. Contains 
thirteen compositions, chiefly folk-song material. Easy in difficulty. 


SMOKY MOUNTAIN. An American Folk Opera by E. S. Hunkins. Carl 

Fischer, Inc., N. Y. Vocal score, $2.50. Chorus parts, 40¢ 

This folk opera is based on music from the Appalachian Mountains. 

Performing time: 90 minutes. Medium in difficulty. The work calls for a 

cast of seven, a caller, a mixed chorus [20-60], dancers [8-16]. Twenty folk 

songs are used during the performance. Staging suggestions are given. The 
work should prove to be a lot of fun for schools and singing groups. 


SACRED 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH YEAR In 48 Ancient Sacred Part Songs. Volume 
Il for SSAA. Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher. Carl Fischer, Inc., Pes 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH YEAR In 28 Historical Art Songs. Volume III, 

TTBB. Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher. Carl Fischer, Inc., N.Y. $1.00 

These two valuable collections provide excellent material for choruses in 

schools and colleges as well as church choirs. The two volumes are progressive 

in difficulty and provide the finest material. Also available in other four-part 
arrangements. 


GLORIA—ONLY BEGOTTEN SON by M. Retchkunoy. Mills Music, Ge 
N.Y 


A brilliant anthem arranged by Leo M. Tellep for SATB divisi. Words 
are from the Russian Liturgy. Fine tonal contrasts, medium in difficulty. The 
work is to be sung a cappella. 


O WORSHIP THE KING by M. Haydn. Boosey and Hawkes, Lynbrook, “2. 

A hymn anthem for 4-part chorus of mixed voices arranged by Kenneth 

Walton. 6 pages in length, medium in difficulty. A good straight-forward 
arrangement of a wonderful hymn. 


LOVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS. Words and music by G. R. Youse. Robbins 

Music Corp., N.Y. 25¢ 

An attractive carol [SSA], four pages in length. Fine text, well harmonized. 
The work is a good addition to the season’s repertoire. 


SACRED 


THE SAVIOUR IS BORN, arranged by Richard Warner. Summy P 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. : 

A delightful setting of an Austrian Carol with piano or organ accompani- 

ment. Simply arranged for SATB. Five pages in length. Performing time: 3 
minutes. Easy in difficulty. F 


ublishing 


WHAT STRANGERS ARE THESE?, arranged by Richard Purvis. C Cc 

Birchard, Boston, Mass. 20¢ 

A distinctive and unusual Old Scottish Carol arranged for unison with 

descant. May also be secured for SATB. A delightfully different carol. six 

pages in length. Time: 2 minutes, 20 seconds. Some nice antiphonal effects 
are possible. 


A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS SONG, arranged by Margrethe Hokanson. Summy 

Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois. 20¢ 

A splendid carol for SATB. Both Norwegian and English texts are pro- 

vided. Four pages in length. A most attractive setting done with excellent 
taste. Small choirs will welcome this new 4-part edition. 


A ome hg BORN OF MARY by Margrethe Hokanson. Mills Music Inc., 


A simple and effective carol for SSA. Three pages in length. 


To be 
a cappella. 


O LORD, THOU ART MY GOD by Edward Mead. Carl Fischer Inc., N.Y. 


25: 
Mr. Mead’s composition is for a cappella chorus of mixed voices. Brilliant 
with effective contrasts and climax. Seven pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 


I'M GONTER TELL GOD ALL O° MY TROUBLES, arranged by Hall John- 

son, Carl Fischer Inc., N.Y. 60¢ 

Hall Johnson has arranged this Spiritual for medium voice. He writes in 

his preface: This song furnishes a wonderful example of the “swaying” 

rhythmic effect which characterizes the moderate paced Negro Spiritual. 

Duration: 3 minutes, 20 seconds. A splendid new arrangement for the singer’s 
repertoire. 


MY BELOVED SON, by Robert MacGimsey. Carl Fischer Inc., N. Y. 

Robert MacGimsey’s new sacred solo for low voice is simple and sustained 
in style. It is based on the words “Behold, behold, this is My beloved Son in 
Whom I am well pleased.”’ Four pages in length, normal in tessitura. Duration: 
4 minutes, 44 seconds. A worthwhile contribution to the church soloist’s 
repertoire. 


E. Ho.prince} 


MEMORANDUM TO MEMBERS OF NATS! 
Do you know that....... 


YOU can send at least one non-member Bulletin 
subscription in only a few minutes time? 


YOU can interest your college or university library in 
subscribing? Inform the librarian that articles 
now appearing in The Bulletin will be listed in 
Music Index. 


YOU can show a copy to your public school vocal 
director, or church choir director, and ask for 
a subscription? 


YOU can—and should spread the word to your senior 
voice students, and ask them to subscribe? 


Non-member subscriptions mean that many persons 
[not eligible for NATS membership] will become 
acquainted with the educational program of our 
Association; they will benefit in countless ways by 
study of The Bulletin. 


EDUCATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


Send all non-member subscriptions to the Circulation 
Manager, Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


FOUR ISSUES FOR $2.50! 


Anyone wishing non-member subscription blanks, 
please write to the Circulation Manager, or to your 
Regional Governor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ... 


[Continued from page 7] 


teachers we must be concerned and we are involved. 
We have no choice. Our influence upon them personally 
and professionally, and through them in ever widening 
circles will be either beneficial, or detrimental, and 
should there by some stretch of the imagination be a 
middle way, that must indeed be a lonely and unre- 
warding road to travel. 

This then should be our resolve, that each daily task 
be done with all intelligence and skill, but beyond this, 
even beyond the horizon of our own life span, that we 
see the vision of a tomorrow made better and more 
glorious because we have dedicated our lives and tal- 
ents to that purpose. 


[Editor’s Note: Now is the time to start making plans 
to attend the next convention — it is this year, De- 
cember 27-30, not “next year” as stated on p. 19.] 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 


Cc since 1912. Custom-. 
: tailored of fine fabrics, 
ith “ your lasting enjoyment. BENTLEY & 
Six LPIT ROBES, too,made 
same quality way. SIMON Ine. 
Write for catalog 7 West 36 St.NY18.NY 
D-50 
amy 
20¢ 
NATS PUBLICATIONS 
inc., Below is included a list of NATS 
20¢ publications available for distribution. 
~~ Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
N.Y. a set of these papers. For additional 
58 copies, please note the prices indicated. 
lant 
ulty Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 
ohn The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
by to the General Musical and 
ing” Cultural Education of the 
Student (.03) 
Fundamental Requirements for 
60¢ Teachers of Singing [Lecture 
‘ined outlines for extension courses 
in vocal pedagogy] [Advisory 
vist’s Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.03) 
GE] First Supplementary Report on 
Fundamental Requirements for 
oe Teachers of Singing. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.03) 
Second Supplementary Report 
Covering Proposed Curriculum 
ved. for the Training of Teachers of 
all Singing in Universities and 
sed Schools of Music. [Advisory 
ung Committee on Vocal Education] (.03) 
and A List of Songs for High School 
e a Vocal Contests. [Committee 
nre- on Vocal Affairs in the 
Public Schools] (.10) 
task The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
this, Song List for Sundays, beginning 
with the Advent Season] (.10) 
nore Course Outline Methods of 
od. Teaching Singing (.50) 
Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. CRAwForD, SIMPSON COLLEGE, 
InpIaNoLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 
ATTENTION 
Change of address notice should be 
lans sent directly to National Secretary 
De- Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson Col- 
19] lege, Indianola, Iowa. Thank you! 
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WHITLOCK ..... 


[Continued from page 11} 


it possible for every member to par- 
ticipate each season. We are always 
on the lookout for eligible material 
for membership in our Association. 


Numerous requests from other 
chapters for information concerning 
our success have been most compli- 
mentary. The Chapter President has 
been asked to visit other chapters as 
guest-speaker on the subject of this 
article. All of these things offset the 


hours of hard work, but most re- - 


warding of all is the wonderful spirit 
of fellowship, camaraderie, and mu- 
tual respect that has been generated 
within our chapter. The future of our 
national organization will be safe- 
guarded through the unlimited mul- 
tiplying of our experience here in 
St. Louis among all the other chap- 
ters. Any chapter can duplicate our 
success! All it takes is application, 
enthusiasm, and a belief in the great- 
ness of NATS. Try it! It works!¢t 


BRODNITZ..... 


[Continued from page 3] 


wise, we have too few singing teach- 
ers who have experience in the dif- 
ficult art of nursing a damaged voice 
back to health. 

Laryngologists and teachers have 
to learn to combine their efforts to 
take care of singers with nodes and 
other functional voice disorders. The 
prevalent pessimistic attitude towards 
these cases is not quite justified. To 
be sure, to retrain a voice is a slow, 
painstaking and sometimes disap- 
pointing work. The singer who 


- emerges from this salvage of his 


voice may not become an operatic 
star but he may find a satisfying suc- 
cess in the popular field [unjustly 
neglected in the teaching of singing] 
of musicals, television, recording. 

SCIENCE AND THE TEACHING OF SING- 
1nG. A word should be said about the 
contribution that science can make 
to the teaching of singing. Ever since 
a singing teacher, by the invention 
of the laryngeal mirror, made laryn- 
gology possible—the controversy has 
raged whether knowledge of the 
structure and function of the vocal 


organs helps or hinders the artistic 
development of the voice. 

Since singing is, to a large extent 
an instinctive process, steered by re- 
flexes and neuro-muscular mechan- 
isms that are not under direct and 
conscious control, there can be hon- 
est doubt whether a detailed study of 
vocal anatomy and physiology is an 
asset or a handicap. Nobody will be- 
come a Caruso by memorizing the 
muscles of the larynx. 

But the teacher should have, at 
least, a working knowledge of the 
mechanics of the instrument he han- 
dles. Unfortunately, the misuse of 
scientific facts by some teachers for 
the bolstering of their completely un- 
scientific or even contra-scientific 
theories, has given science a bad 
name. If a better knowledge of vocal 
function would only be used to dis- 
credit these pseudo-scientific theories 
it would already be a blessing. But 
the laryngologist and the acoustic 
scientist can do more. They can help 
the teacher in developing scientifical- 
ly sound methods of teaching; they 
can give a hand in replacing supersti- 
tious and out-dated conceptions of 
vocal hygiene by a solid approach 
that makes use of proven facts and 
of the results of sicentific investiga- 
tion. The psychologist can contribute 
his insight into the psychology of 
learning and teaching, the psychia- 
trist his experience in handling per- 
sonality and emotional problems. 

The NATS Workshops have made 
a step in the right direction by in- 
cluding laryngologists and scientists 
of all kinds in their faculties. It is 
high time to lift the teaching of sing- 
ing out of the narrowness of obsolete 
traditions into the light of modern 
science and education. Everybody, 
teachers, students, laryngologists 
and scientists, will profit by it.tt 


You are invited to seven 
countries in 


MUSICAL EUROPE 
Festivals - Chorals - Choirs 
Vienna - Salzburg - Bayreuth, etc. 
with 

DR. BLYTHE OWEN 
of Chicago Musical College, 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 

June 20 - August 12 $1198.00 


Please write for descriptive brochure 


Cultural Travel Council 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 


A division of Simmons Gateway Tours since 1876 
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HE CONVENTIONS between election 

years are apt to be less eventful 
than those with the excitement of 
change in the air—so the Buffalo 
Convention at Hotel Statler, January 
29 through February 1, 1957, was 
relatively serene. This spirit was 
nourished considerably by the care- 
ful planning that had been done by 
General Chairman Louise E. Sleep 
and the various members of her com- 
mittees, and by the excellent facili- 
ties and the unobtrusive service pro- 
vided by the Hotel Statler. The pro- 
gram planned by Gertrude Tingley 
[Boston, Massachusetts], her Co- 
Chairman, Charles Pearson [Boston, 
Massachusetts], and committee mem- 
bers, Madeliene Bartell [Westfield, 
New Jersey], Herbert Beattie [Buf- 
falo, New York], Hadley Crawford 
[Indianola, Iowa], Joel Carter [Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina], George 
Cox [Appleton, Wisconsin], Melvin 
Geist [Salem, Oregon], and Mrs. 
Sleep, had balance, variety and in- 
terest. 

Following registration and meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee, 
Policy Board, Governors and Lieu- 
tenant Governors, Chapter Presi- 
dents and Workshop Directors on 
Tuesday afternoon, the membership 
enjoyed a presentation on Tuesday 
evening of Donizetti’s one-act opera, 
Il Campanello [The Night Bell], sung 
in English by young singers from the 
University of Buffalo Opera Work- 
shop under the direction of Herbert 
Beattie, to the accompaniment of 
piano and strings. At the conclusion 
of the opera, a welcome opportunity 
for socializing was provided through 


Louis Nicholas and George Cox 


a reception given by the Buffalo 
Chapter of NATS. 

The convention was called to or- 
der Wednesday morning by Presi- 
dent E. Clifford Toren. The success 
with which he kept things moving, 
and generally on schedule, through- 
out the convention was most praise- 
worthy. 

Burton Garlinghouse’s [Berea, 
Ohio] opening address on “The Sing- 
ing of the Future” indulged in musi- 
cal reminiscence with the wit, humor 
and felicity of expression so charac- 
teristic of the speaker, but laid the 
responsibility for keeping up the 
standards of singing squarely at our 
doors, and warned that we must con- 
tinually revitalize our teaching and 
vary and add to our teaching reper- 
toire if we are not to stagnate. His 
parting admonition urged us to “keep 
vertical***until we are permanently 
horizontal!” 

A round-table discussion led auth- 
oritatively, yet sympathetically, by 
Dr. Robert A. Choate, Dean of Fine 
Arts at Boston University, explored 
“Areas of Possible Cooperation be- 


tween the Music Educator and the 
Voice Teachers.” Brief presentations 
were made by Helen Hosmer [Pots- 
dam, New York] on “Preparation of 
Voice Teachers for Public Schools 
with Reference to Good Vocal Prac- 
tices in Large Vocal Groups;” Mar- 
lowe Smith [Rochester, New York] 
on “Voice Class for Those Who are 
To Be Teachers;” Gertrude Ehrhart 
[Boston, Massachusetts] on “Private 
Teachers;” Guthrie Frye [Wilming- 
ton, Delaware] on “Formulation and 
Dissemination of a Set of Guiding 
Principles of Sound Vocal Instruc- 
tion;” Harold Luckstone [New York 
City] on “Literature: Why is 
Classical Music Neglected by Public 
School Teachers?” and Robert Camp- 
bell [Schenectady, New York] on 
“Accreditation for High School Mus- 
ic Study.” Many interesting and im- 
portant points were brought forward 
by the various panelists, eliciting 
such response that only the lack of 
time prevented indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the session. 

Don Craig, director of the Tele- 
phone Hour Chorus, and former di- 


Pictured below are 111 NATS members, their wives and friends, wishing that you had joined them in the Twelfth Annual Banquet on January 31, 1957. 
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rector of the Fred Waring Glee Club, 
had prepared an interesting chart 
which formed an admirable basis for 
his knowing talk, Wednesday after- 
noon, on “Qualifications for Profes- 
sional Singing Today.” This com- 
passed just about every sort of pro- 
fessional singing from grand opera to 
commercial jingles, as well as such 
media as radio, TV, and records. 
The three panels on “The Teach- 
ing Approach to Our Students,” of 
which the first followed Mr. Craig’s 
talk, were particularly rewarding, 
due to the authority and clarity with 
which the differing but complimen- 
tary ideas were delivered by panel- 
ists Eve Richmond [Wooster, Ohio], 
Victor Alexander Fields [New York 
City], William Vennard [Los An- 
geles, California], and moderated by 
Philip Duey [Ann Arbor, Michigan]. 
This first session, devoted to “Tech- 
nique,” had an introductory state- 
ment by Miss Richmond on the im- 
portance of technique for the stu- 
dent as a way of doing things, a 
masterly exposition by Mr. Vennard 
on the achieving of technique, and a 


fine development section by Mr. 
Fields which warned that techniques 
are part-learning, but that singing is 
the important thing, and we must 
not forget that it is a total response— 
as much mental as physical. 

The lecture-recital on “Henry Pur- 
cell—A New Look at the Great Mas- 
ter of English Song” by Jean Lud- 
man [Montclair, New Jersey], ac- 
companied by Armen Boyajian, was 
a most welcome musical interlude as 
well as a valuable introduction for a 
majority of those present to the 
riches of Purcell song available in 
such contemporary realizations as 
those of Britten, Tippett and Berg- 
mann, Moffat, Edmunds, and the 
earlier ones of the Purcell Society. 
Mrs. Ludman’s lecture was informed 
as her singing was satisfying. Com- 
parisons of several realizations of the 
same song [Music for A While] were 
illuminating, and other songs sung, 
wholly or in part, included “With 
Sick and Famished Eyes,” “Upon a 
Quiet Conscience,” “Evening Hymn,” 
“The Queen’s Epicedium” [a won- 
derful example of Purcell’s ability to 
wring the emotions solely through 
music], “Hark! the Echoing Air,” 
“Whilst I with Grief Did on You 
Look,” and “Mad Bess.” 

Wednesday evening, the five en- 
trants for the NATS Singer of the 
Year Award audition were heard, 
andi general agreement was voiced 
with the choice of Alice Riley, dra- 
matic soprano from Chicago, Illinois, 
as first place winner and recipient of 
the $500.00 cash award, as well as 
auditions with the Metropolitan Op- 
era, the San Francisco Opera, and the 
Chicago Lyric Theater. Mrs. Janiece 
Epke, lyric soprano of Buffalo, New 
York, received the second place 
award of $100.00, and Mrs. Darlene 
Evers, contralto of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, won the third place 
award of $50.00. The judges were: 
Edward Johnson, former leading ten- 
or, and for fifteen years general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Don Craig; and Louis Nicholas 
[Nashville, Tennessee], teacher of 
last year’s winner, baritone Richard 
Rivers. 

Two chartered buses took a major- 
ity of those in attendance at the con- 
vention on a trip to Niagara Falls 
on Thursday morning. The day was 
cold and clear, with just enough sun- 


ALICE RILEY, 


Chicago dramatic 
who was named NATS Singer of the Year. 


soprano, 


shine to cheer things up, but not to 
make a glare on the snow or the wat- 
er of the Falls. The drivers were 
friendly and, with the help of mem- 
bers of the local committee, called 
attention to points of interest; the 
talk was lively; the spirit of good 
fellowship was contagious; and the 
delicious luncheon at the Sheraton- 
Brock in Niagara Falls, Ontario, top- 
ped off this highlight of the conven- 
tion with complete satisfaction. 
Matters discussed at the annual 
business meeting, Thursday after- 
noon, will be brought to the mem- 
bership’s attention as need arises, so 
it will suffice to say that it was noted 
with great satisfaction that the Asso- 
ciation’s financial situation is the 
most favorable it has ever been; that 
the membership has continued to in- 
crease; and that there has been a 
striking increase in non-member 
subscriptions to THE BuLLETIN. All 
those responsible for these advances 
were commended, and more effort in 
the direction of progress was urged. 
The second session of the Teaching 
Approach panel, focused on “Person- 
ality,” found Mr. Fields warning that 
the teacher often becomes so in- 
volved in building mechanical skills 
in matters of technique and tone that 
he neglects the personality of the stu- 
dent, which is really what we should 
develop by releasing any inhibitions 
the pupil may have. It is the mind 
that sings—voice grows from a desire 
to sing, and the desire shows through 
the word. Word and tone are the 


[Please turn the page.] 
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means of expression, and are insep- 
arable. Our job is to free the voice, 
not freeze it! Miss Richmond pointed 
out that the teacher should encour- 
age creative thinking, and help the 
student to develop and round out his 
personality, and through it achieve 
communication with his audience. 
Mr. Vennard gave practical sugges- 
tions for developing personality, 
stressing the need of poise, confi- 
dence, reliability, idealism, and flair 
in the student. 

The annual banquet, Thursday 
evening, brought a delightful short 
concert by the a capella choir of Am- 
herst Central High School under the 
direction of Walter E. Reitz, whose 
relaxed manner was reflected in the 
excellent tone-quality, good inton- 
ation, and obvious delight in their 
singing evident in the performance 
of these young people. Their selec- 
tions were: “Today There is Ring- 
ing,” Christiansen; “To Thee We 
Sing,” arranged from the Russian 
Liturgy by Tkach; “Aint-a Dat Good 
News,” Negro Spiritual; “When Al- 
an-a-Dale Went a-Hunting,” Pears- 
all; “Hopsa,” folksong arranged by 
Luvaas; “This Was a Real Nice Clam- 
bake” [Carousel], Rodgers; “The 
Creation,’ Richter; and “Buffalo 
Gals.” 

Edward Johnson was the disting- 
uished and witty speaker of the eve- 
ning. After characterizing the time 
since his retirement from the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan as his 
deflation period and pointing out that 
old tenors never die—they merely 
lose their high notes, he proceeded 
to show how very vital and active he 
still is, and what enthusiasm and 
idealism he retains for what we, as 
singing teachers, are doing and can 
do. We are responsible, he says, for 
maintaining the standards of vocal 
performance, and right now there are 
many American artists who can hold 
their own with the best of Europe in 
their own fields. 

The vocal clinic, Friday morning, 
with Grace Leslie [New York City] 
presiding, had six young singers from 
Buffalo singing for the criticism of a 
panel of NATS members comprised 
of Vera Neilson [Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma], Anne Yago McGuffey 
[Washington, D.C.], Bernard U. 
Taylor [New York City], and Dale 
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usual, this held great interest for the 
members. The well-chosen singers 
who were accompanied by Mrs. Ruth 
K. Nicholas and Mrs. John Crossan, 
included: Angela Fricano, soprano; 
John Schuck, baritone; Eugenia An- 
nas, lyric soprano; Mary Beth Fest- 
ing, contralto; Walter Miller, bari- 
tone; and John Crossan, tenor. 

Berton Coffin [Boulder, Colorado] 
carried his extended research into 
repertoire [which culminated in his 
stupendous and highly valuable 
tome, Singers’ Repertoire, last year] 
two steps farther in his talk on “Re- 
pertoire: Songs for Limited Range; 
Duets and Trios.” The list, which 
was distributed to all present, was 
felt to be a very valuable contribu- 
tion. 

Norman Dello Joio, one of the 
more outstanding of our younger 
American composers, and one who is 
particularly interested in vocal and 
dramatic composition just now, gave 
a lecture-recital on Friday afternoon 
called “Poetry in Song,” with eight 
of his songs sung by two gifted Buf- 
falo singers, with the composer at 
the piano. Herbert Beattie, baritone, 
sang “Why So Pale and Wan, Fond 
Lover?” “Lament” [a strong song 
which made a profound impression], 
“There is a Lady Sweet and Kind” 
[the most immediately ingratiating of 
all], and “How Do I Love Thee,” 
with beauty of voice and sensitivity. 
Patricia Brechtel Oreskovic, mezzo- 
soprano, showed unusual warmth 


and interpretative communicative. 
ness in her singing of “The Dying 
Nightingale,” “Meeting at Night,” 
“The Assassination,” and ‘‘New 
Born.” Mr. Dello Joio’s accompani- 
ments were a major factor in the fine 
impression left by the performances, 
and his remarks on song creation, as 
well as his ready answers to the audi- 
ence’s questioning revealed a friend- 
ly personality of interesting profile. 

The final session on The Teaching 
Approach had Program Chairman 
Gertrude Tingley substituting with 
excellent results for Victor Fields, 
“Interpretation” brought forth illum- 
inating comment on color and style 
from Miss Richmond. Mr. Vennard 
pointed out that interpretation is re- 
stating something in a different way. 
He believes that one should study 
the music first and then the words 
can be fitted to it much more easily. 
Generally speaking, nothing should 
be added to music that could have 
been written in, at least, in music 
later than the eighteenth century. In- 
terpretation is good or poor, depend- 
ing upon the effect it produces on the 
hearer. Miss Tingley conceives of 
interpretation as a bridge between 
composer and hearer, and suggested 
that we inspire our pupils to study 
the historical backgrounds and to 
hear good recordings of the music 
in order to interpret with more au- 
thority and understanding. For the 
student who finds difficulty in over- 
coming inhibitions, she suggested 
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that she think of singing her song 
as “this is what she said—this is 
what she did” rather than as a per- 
sonal experience. Many questions 
and comments showed what interest 
these well-expressed statements had 
aroused. 

After President Toren had thanked 
Mrs. Sleep and her committee, Marie 
L. Mohr, Gertrude Lutzi, Lucy Mac- 
donald, Ragnhild Ihde, Florence Ann 
Reid, Santina Leoni, Alice Rosan and 
Ruth K. Nichols, he announced that 
next year’s convention would be held 
in Kansas City, December 27-30, 
1957. Then another rewarding and 
happy convention was brought to its 
close with the joining of hands and 
the singing of Auld Lang Syne. 

The Resolution Committee 
[Hearld Stark, Chairman, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Enrico, and George Cox] of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Inc., in session in the Ho- 
tel Statler, Buffalo, New York, this 
January 31, 1957, moves the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 

1.WuHeEREAS, Mrs. Helen Steen 
Huls has graciously served the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Inc., as Northern Regional 
Governor for the years 1946-1948, 
and as a Vice-President in two dif- 
ferent capacities; as Regional Coor- 
dinator for five years from 1948 to 
1953; and for three years from 1953 
to 1956 as Vice-President, General 
Chairman of Workshops. Her Midas 
touch has resulted in great expan- 
sion in every area of her endeavors. 
In 1956, she was apopinted Circula- 
tion Manager of THE BULLETIN. 
Within the short space of one year, 
she has increased non-member cir- 
culation four times the 1955 total. 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
that we, the members of The Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Inc., in convention assem- 
bled, do extend our sincere thanks 
and gratitude to Helen Steen Huls 
for her unselfish devotion and out- 
standing contributions to our or- 
ganization. 

2.WuerREAS, Louise E. Sleep has 
served the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc., as Chair- 
man of The Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention. 

Wuereas, Mrs. Sleep has been as- 
sisted by the services of representa- 
tives of the Buffalo Convention Bur- 
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They patronized The Bulletin during 1956. If at all possible, channel 
your purchases to the suppliers listed above. Show them your apprecia- 
tion in a material way. When so doing—please mention THE BULLETIN. 


eau; by the employees of the Statler 
Hotel; by members of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, Inc., and par- 
ticularly by Marie L. Mohr, Chair- 
man of the Social Committee, con- 
sisting of the late Gertrude Lutzi, 
Lucy Macdonald, Ragnhild Ihde, and 
Florence Ann Reid; Advertising, 
Santina Leoni; Publicity, Alice Ros- 
an; Treasurer, Ruth K. Nichols; by 
Directors Herbert Beattie and Hen- 
ry Hollenstein, the entire cast and 
orchestra of THE Bett, from the 
University of Buffalo; by the Den- 
ton, Cottier & Daniels Co., who fur- 
nished the piano for the convention; 
by the Hotel Statler Flower Shop; 
by the Goetz Floral Shop. 
Wuereas, through the tireless ef- 
forts of the Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, Miss Gertrude 
Tingley, and Co-Chairman Charles 
Pearson, assisted by members Made- 


liene Bartell, Herbert Beattie, Had- 
ley Crawford, Joel Carter, George 
Cox, Melvin Geist, and Louise E. 
Sleep; B. Fred Wise, who was in 
charge of exhibits and by other 
members who appeared on the pro- 
gram; and particularly to our hon- 
ored guests: Edward Johnson, Don- 
ald Craig, and Norman Dello Joio, 
who brought to us their valuable 
contributions. 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the members of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, 
Inc., in annual convention assem- 
bled, do hereby extend to these 
people for their valuable and essen- 
tial contributions to our convention 
our sincere thanks and gratitude. 
~ In conclusion, be it resolved that 
these resolutions be spread upon the 
official minutes of the annual busi- 
ness meeting of The Twelfth Annual 
Convention, held in Buffalo, N. Y.t# 
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GEORGE NEWTON 


I THIS PAPER I propose to describe, 
as clearly as possible, how I help 
young voices to find and develop 
themselves. Note the way I put that! 
In the last analysis no one can teach: 
it is the student who must learn. The 
teacher says this and that, illustrat- 
ing as best he can; but nothing hap- 
pens until some remark, some sen- 
sation received when the teacher 
sings a passage, fires a spark in the 
student and the learning process 
starts. I hope that my methods 
[with a small m] will stimulate you 
with something fresh, as you might 
stimulate me. 

Basically, every student needs the 
same thing: a muscular and mental 
coordination which will enable the 
voice to sing freely and develop its 
full potentialities. At the beginning 
this means posture, breathing, and 
articulation. The first exercises are 
definitely not to develop voice [as 
we use that phrase], but to train 
muscles. Now a few students are 
overflowing with talent — lovely 
voices and a gift for singing into the 
hearts of people. Also—there are a 
few who frankly have no talent, but 
have parents who feel that a course 
in singing will help bring out a sub- 
merged personality. There are col- 
lege freshmen who have hardly sung 
a note before, because they were the 
best pianists in their high school and, 
consequently, always did the accom- 
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panying. There is the ordinary little 
talent trying desperately to keep up 
and get a good part in the operetta. 
At my private studio, and at Ball 
State Teachers College, I have all 
kinds. Now in the host of students 
who have passed through my studios 
in more than twenty years, I have 
yet to find one who did not need all 
or part of that basic training. Almost 
no one has a posture proper for 
singing or speaking, especially teen- 


agers who have suddenly become six 
inches taller. Correct breathing in 
an upright position is a learned act. 
New-born babies are the only hu- 
mans who breathe naturally without 
training. As soon as one stands up, 
the very different stresses and ten- 
sions cause high-chest breathing to 
become normal, except for the most 
minimal inhalation. It is easy to for- 
get that our insides are substan- 
tially the same as they were when 
we went on all fours, and that every- 
thing functions most naturally when 
hanging from the spinal column. As 
for articulation—if it weren’t for the 
dreadful masssacre of our language 
that takes place daily in most homes, 
voice teachers would be hard put to 
make an honest living. 

The exercises I have been using 
for the past few years have gradual- 
ly evolved—I hope they keep on 
evolving—but I believe they’re the 
best so far. A particular exercise, 
however, is not nearly as impor- 
tant as the idea behind it. No exer- 
cise will make any student better 
just by doing it—it is a tool which 
can be valuable only because a 
trained ear is using it. If I can hear a 
beautiful tone in embryo, and per- 
suade a student that it will turn out 
better than the more impressive tone 
he can make now [with some ef- 
fort], the choice of exercises is sec- 
ondary. 


At any rate, my FIRST EXERCISE 
involves an m-hum with a buzz on 
the lips, the most obvious sensation 
for a beginning student; and I com- 
bine this with the vowel ah, which | 
try from the first to bring forward in 
the Italian manner. I use this ma 
in a descending scale from 5 to 1 in 
the major, beginning in the lower 
part of the voice and transposing up 
as far as it will go without strain. 
The shift of sensations from the 


the 


lips to the area above the roof of 
the mouth, as the pitch rises, is 
noted. With this simple entry into 
the art of making beautiful sound 
established, I take up the business 
of posture and breathing. The im- 
portance of standing balanced on the 
balls of the feet, poised for action 
like a basketball player, is stressed. 
The chest should be moderately 
high and the chin down [as well as 
the shoulders]. The chest should re- 
main motionless while the intercos- 
tal and abdominal muscles take care 
of inhalation, laterally. Now here is 
an important point: Before inhala- 
tion takes place, there must be re- 
laxation around the mouth and throat 
together with a dropping of the 
jaw sufficient to make a good clear 
ah. The breath is then taken in 
mainly through the mouth; and, if 
the muscles are properly relaxed, 
there occurs on inhalation an au- 
tomatic stretching similar to the be- 
ginning of a yawn, which provides 
the right muscle tonus for a good 
tone. It should be pointed out that, 
although as much time as necessary 
may be taken getting relaxed, the in- 
haling and attack should be done 
without a break, in a smooth flow- 
ing motion. This sequence [relax, 
breathe, sing] should be maintained 
steadily throughout the repetition 
of all exercises as they are trans- 
posed. 
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In practicing these basic exercises, 
there should be no attempt to sing 
loudly or softly, or to take hold of 
the diaphragm very firmly—just let 
come what will and not worry about 
whether it’s a very interesting tone. 
The technique of firm support 
coupled with freedom in the throat 
must not be hurried, and the sense 
of ease and freedom in the throat 
and mouth comes first. It is a big 
mistake to go immediately for a 


beautiful sound. In the first place 
beauty is all mixed up with emotion, 
and no emotion should be involved 
in a five-note exercise. It can be laid 
on, of course, like jam; but the stu- 
dent who does this finds later that 
he has developed a monochrome 
voice, with the same jam on every 
slice of bread. No—the exercises 
must be sung with a neutral tone 
which will serve as a foundation 
for later development. Only in this 
way can the voice become a flexible 
instrument of expression, reflecting 
the moods and emotions of the 
singer. Also this is the best insur- 
ance that a student develops his own 
voice, and that it does not become a 
pale reflection, or a distorted exag- 


j geration of the teacher. 


The SECOND BASIC EXERCISE is a 
simple 3-2-1-2-3 in major beginning 
in the middle of the voice and using 
the Italian vowels a-e-i-o-u [down 
and up on each one]. This I often 
break in half, having the student 
sing a-e-i and then after a breath 


a-o-u. I explain that if he is properly 
relaxed and opens his mouth to a me- 
dian position, he will have a good ah; 
that for ay the tongue blade should 
be slightly raised; and that for ee 
the tongue blade is raised a bit 
more; that for oh the tongue settles 
down and the corners of the mouth 
are brought forward, rounding the 
lips; for oo the lips, still rounded, 
are brought closer together. At no 
time does the jaw need to move, and 
this is the way that vowel equaliza- 
tion is achieved. 

This exercise I transpose down as 
low as the voice will go, letting the 
heavy mechanism take over. Thus, 
in the first lesson the student is 
made aware of constantly shifting 
sensations, and of the importance of 
letting them shift. Since there are 
no fool-proof exercises, I try from 
the beginning to make the student 
aware of sensations which can tell 
him whether or not the tones are 
being made properly. Sensations 
differ with individuals; and so, by 
questioning and comment about dif- 
ferent tones, I try to relate his sen- 
sations to my ear, in order that he 
may have something a bit more 
definite to take home to his prac- 
tise periods. One thing I am very 
positive about [and that is nega- 
tive]: under no_ circumstances 
should a singer have any sensations 
around the source of sound. No mat- 
ter how high, how low, how loud, 
how soft, the throat should feel the 
same as if no singing were taking 
place. 

The THIRD EXERCISE is an octave 
slide, up and down, beginning low 
in the voice and slurring easily, and 
without crescendo, up to the octave. 
This I transpose up as far as pos- 
sible without strain. Here the pur- 
pose is two-fold: (1) the sustaining of 
pure vowel sounds [here also I use 
the five Italian vowels in turn], and 
(2) the development of easy shifting 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON VOCAL EDUCATION 


Abvisory CoMMITTEE on Vocal Education has accepted the directive of the Execu- 

tive Committee to study and revise the NATS pronouncement on Training the Vocal 
Instrument. For this purpose, Phil Duey [University of Michigan] and Joel Carter 
[University of North Carolina] have agreed to cooperate with the committee. In ad- 
ition to this assignment, the committee has been directed to continue its study toward 


devising a means of certifying workshop 


and other advanced study for accredi- 


tation toward a fellowship under the direction of NATS. [Richard DeYoung, Chairman] 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He is a resident of 
Indianapolis where he has a private voice 
studio, and is director of music and bass solo- 
ist at the First Baptist Church. He is also on 
the faculty at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, where he is chairman of the 
voice staff. He is known to NATS as the 
Governor of the Central District. Lack of space 
prohibits any enumeration of his successes as 
a recitalist, oratorio singer, and symphony solo- 
ist. This paper is the outcome of his being on 
the NATS faculty of the 1956 Workshop at 
Northwestern University. 


from one part of the voice to an- 
other—letting the placement change 
with the pitch. 

To these three exercises, I add 
one more: the familiar syllables la- 
be-da-me-ni-po-tu, sung in one pitch 
in succession. The student must 
learn to sing [and I use that word 
on purpose] consonants so that they 
may be clearly understood and, at 
the same time, interfere as little as 
possible with the flow of melody. 
All the consonants in this exercise, 
as well as almost all other English 
consonant sounds, can be articulated 
by the tongue or lips without jaw 
movement. The singer who masters 
this technique can have his best 
tones and a cleanly articulated poem 
at the same time. The student must 
understand that the control from the 
diaphragm should remain constant 
through vowel and consonant. In 
this sense both alike are sung. 

There is another reason, how- 
ever, for saying that vowel and con- 
sonant alike should be sung, and 
that is this: in the English language 
there are only six consonants which 
are not sustained. Even when enun- 
ciating the many sounds which are 
not voiced and have no real pitch, 
the singer should have the illusion 
of singing, of carrying the melody 
through. Each consonant, aside from 
the six, must be sustained for a 
slight but measurable period of 
time, so that it will sing out with 
the tone, not as an interrupting ex- 
plosion but as an integral part of the 
melody. 

Now it might seem as though all 
of the foregoing is done in the first 
half-hour. Actually this first lesson 
may consume several periods, and 


I may give the student a song al- 
[Please turn to page 25] 
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With the current emphasis in THe But- 
LETIN on the Raoul Husson research it 
seems a propos to review assorted record- 
ings in which matters of registration are 
paramount. 

Mention should also be made of two re- 
views in the February 1956 issue. The 
voices of Russell Oberlin and Charles 
Bressler, countertenors, are heard in AN 
OpE ON THE DeaTH oF Mr. HENRY PURCELL, 
by Joun Biow [Esoteric, ES-519] and on 
the jacket mention is made of the fact 
that Purcell himself could sing either bass 
or countertenor. Concita Martin is heard 
in Fotk Sones or Sparn [Montilla, FM 44] 
singing at the top of her chest voice, in 
the manner of a good many of our “pop” 
singers. 

In the October 1956 issue, Boris Christoff 
was reviewed in Russian Soncs [RCA 
Victor, LM 1945] where he bridges smooth- 
ly from bass into pure falsetto. 


BELLINI ARIAS AND COLORATURA 
FAVORITES 
Mado Robin, soprano; Anatole Fistou- 
lari, conducting The London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. [London, LL 1403] 

Dr. Husson has reported on the regis- 
tration of Mado Robin [NATS Bulletin, 
December, 1956], one of the most brilliant 
coloraturas of today. She can be heard on 
several London releases, of which this is 
her latest. 

Her low tones have the reedy sound 
typical of high sopranos, but her scale is 
even, and her A above high C, completely 
reliable and mellow in quality. Her agil- 
ity is impressive and accurate, and the 
legato is tender, though she sharps a little 
on some sustained tones. 

Don’t be disturbed by the fact that the 
program appears on the jacket in a dif- 
ferent sequence from the one in which it 
is heard. By coincidence, she sings Ros- 
signol, by Alabiev, which is also sung by 
Jenny Johnson on the disc reviewed be- 
low. The Robin version is more profes- 
sional, though both are interesting. 


vox HUMANA 
Alfred Wolfsohn’s experiments in ex- 
tension of the human vocal range. 
[Folkways, FPX 123] 

The German voice teacher, now creat- 
ing a sensation in London, leads his pupils 
through a curious assortment of human 
sounds ranging glottal rattles 
through the normal registers up to false 
cord phonation and diplophonia. Some of 
it sounds inspiratory, like hiccoughs. 

If “Lend me your ears” is pronounced 
intelligibly in seven different octaves, as 
the brochure claims, I will give them 
mine, Van Gogh fashion. I also dispute 
whether all the bleating is as low as 


= 


claimed, whether the ventricular squeaks 
are really in tune at the top, and wheth- 
er the portamenti have no register breaks 
as claimed. 

Even so, you will want to hear the re- 
cord, and will concede that Jenny John- 
son has a remarkable voice. Significant is 
an emphasis on the fact that registration 
not only enlarges range, but also gives 
variety of color; though some of the color 
changes heard are from differences in son- 
ance [as for example, breathiness] rather 
than differences in register. 

The printed comments by Henry Cowell 
and Leslie Shepherd range throughout all 
the octaves from scientific fallacy to meta- 
physical moonshine, but with a good deal 
of highly challenging logic in between. I 
hope, though, that Mr. Cowell will not 
follow his own suggestion and begin writ- 
ing for this kind of phonation. Vladimir 
Ussachevsky and Otto Luening are already 
composing for sounds which can only be 
produced electronically. 


THE PASSIONS 
Les Baxter conducts his original com- 
position, featuring Bas Sheva. [Capi- 
tol, LAL 486] 

This is a few years old now, but comes 
to mind as the nearest thing comparable 
to Vox Humana. Bas Sheva vocalizes, most- 
ly on the vowels Ah and Uh, in an unin- 
hibited variety of effects portraying a 
woman’s Despair, Ecstasy, Hate, Lust, Ter- 
ror, Jealousy, and Joy. Fully as important 
as the solo voice are the clever orchestra- 
tions, including an essemble of three male 
and three female voices. 

The record is full of commercial de- 
vices, admirably effective in an earthy sort 
of way. Ecstasy, however, is really a polite 
form of lust, and Joy is rather superficial. 
Not much nobility of passion is to be 
heard. 


LEGEND OF THE SUN VIRGIN 
Yma Sumac, Voice of the Xtabay; 
music by Moises Vivanca. [Capitol, 
T 299] 

The Vox Humana notes imply that spe- 
cial material is needed to do justice to the 
possibilities of a fully developed voice, and 
refer to Yma Sumac. If her latest release, 
Legend of the Sun Virgin, is a sample, we 
may conclude that such creative effort 
will have difficulty rising above the level 
of vaudeville. 

There are moments of such loveliness 
that one wishes he might hear this voice 
in some of the great literature. The top is 
true, and the bottom is not only stronger 
than most coloraturas——but warm and 
appealing. Not satisfied, however, she al- 
so produces breathy tones, throaty tones, 
and bleats and rattles which no doubt are 
supposed to make us think they are an 
octave lower. 

All this is served up with Peruvian 
maize, such as: “The virgin assumed holy 
vows which bound her to the temple serv- 
ice. Should she prove unfaithful to her 
vows, she was buried alive, while her 
lover was strangled, and the village to 


which he belonged, razed so that no stone 
stood upon another.” The ballyhoo claims 
a four octave range, but the record actual- 
ly affords a little better than three— 
which should be enough! 


CALLAS SINGS “LUCIA” 
Maria Meneghini Callas, soprano: 
Giuseppe Di Stefano, tenor; Tito Gob- 
bi, baritone; Florence May Festival 
Orchestra and Chorus, Tullio Serafin, 
conductor. [Angel, 35382] 

If Yma Sumac demonstrates the ex- 
ploitation of registration outside the 
bounds of conventional taste, the best ex- 
ponent within the requirements of grand | 
opera is Maria Callas. She displays every- 
thing from a crystal clear coloratura with 
a reliable E-flat, down to a chest voice 
that is as loud as anyone’s, but certainly 
not as lovely. 

Her recordings of Ponchielli’s Suicidio, 
and Wagner’s Liebestod [in Italian! Ma- 
RIA CALLAS SINGS, Cetra, A 50175] 
only prove that versatility can be at the 
expense of quality; but when she sings 
Norma, as she did at the opening of the 
Met, or Lucia di Lammermoor, her latest 
recording, the effect is memorable. 

Her Mad Scene is not the cleanest musi- 
cally, but is probably the most exciting 
dramatically. In her cadenzas she seems 
to be daring the flute to follow her, and 
knowing that he can match her pitches, 
she makes it impossible to anticipate her 
tempi. The complete role, however, gains 
much from the variety of soprano color. 


SOIREE FRANCAISE 
Pierre Bernac, baritone; Francis Poul- 
enc, piano; in songs of Poulenc, De- 
bussy, Chabrier, and Satie. [Columbia, 
ML 4484] 

This is another old recording, but I can- 
not resist including it, because the sing- 
ing of Pierre Bernac, with Poulenc at the 
piano, on their American tour in 1948, first 
aroused my serious interest in the falsetto 
voice. 

Bernac may be an extremist in his use 
of falsetto, but he shows how completely 
this register can be fused with what is 
commonly called a man’s “normal voice,” 
and how greatly the palate of interpretive 
colors is diversified thereby. He adds a 
feminine quality at the top of the male 
voice, just as Callas adds a masculine 
timbre at the bottom of the female com- 
pass. 

She is already being imitated, and it 
will be interesting to see how many divas 
will compete with her in hitherto re- 
strained chest voices. Bernac’s example 
was not widely followed, perhaps because 
it is not operatic. America has few con- 
cert artists except those who have first 
made their names on the lyric stage. 
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[Continued from page 13] 


message of the music and hence 
breathe in the wrong places, so that 
they destroy, not only the poetic 
idea, but also the musical line. The 
other phrasing faults are very close- 
ly allied with the next item which is 
breath support. The ability to begin 
a phrase smoothly, to lift it to its 
climax, to sustain it to the end, to 
taper it off if need be—all these 
things depend upon proper breath 
support. This is a real problem when 
you are working with young unde- 


veloped bodies. We must con- 
stantly take care to develop 
good posture and natural, easy 


breathing habits without creating 
any tensions that may tighten mus- 
cles and harm tone production. 

In choral groups we get around 
this problem of insufficient breath 
support for long phrases by teaching 
them to “stagger” their breathing, 
that is, to take breaths individually 
in various places, rather than all at 
one time. The youngsters often be- 
come quite expert at this and suc- 
ceed in giving the illusion of long, 
unbroken phrases. This is not good 
practice, however, for the solo singer 
and he must take care not to trans- 
fer his training in this respect. Some 
of the more common faults in the 
young solo voices, [besides the 
breathiness referred to previously] 
are the click of the glottis in the at- 
tack when words begin with vowels, 
scooping to pitch, and the shallow 
breathing often evidenced by the 
lifted shoulders and tenseness in the 
neck muscles. Intonation is the next 
item on our list and this is tied up 
so closely with the question of pro- 
per breathing and uniformity of 
vowel sounds that it scarcely needs 
to be discussed by itself. In a choral 
group there are always many psy- 
chological and physical factors in- 
‘volved in intonation that are not 
actually vocal problems. 

The next heading on our list is in- 
terpretation. When I judge solo or 
choral contests, I am guilty perhaps 
of putting too much emphasis on this 
item. To me, everything else is of no 
avail if the singer or singers do not 
Say something when they sing, and 
say it from the heart. I have seen 
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soloists and choruses with such ab- 
solute dead pans that I could almost 
believe they were automatons or de- 
vitalized human beings. Facial ex- 
pression is not all of interpretation 
but it is a lot of it—and increasingly 
so in the television world. 

Now, how can the teacher go 
about solving these problems? Can 
one do anything about them in a 
large choral group? Yes, I think we 
can and must if we are to attain any 
commendable results. We need con- 
stant attention to posture. I believe 
that we need limbering exercises to 
gradually extend the range of the 
youngsters’ voices. In such exercises 
the boys and girls will surprise 
themselves by singing notes they 
would have sworn they couldn’t sing 
when they saw them on the staff. We 
need exercises for the relaxation 
of the jaw and tongue and lips, but 
most of all we need exercises for 
unifying the vowel sounds, and for 
equalizing vowel colors. A few min- 
utes spent on simple vowel exer- 
cises in unison and in harmony can 
do a great deal toward unifying the 
group and improving the blend. I 
find that the Amen responses—the 
Twofold, Threefold and the Dresden 
are excellent for this purpose. Per- 
haps Mr. Wagner would turn over 
in his grave if he knew his Parsifal 
theme was being used for a vocal 
exercise, but if it aids the cause of 
good singing, he ought to be content. 

The other way of attaining better 
vocal results is through the voice 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. A graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, she earned her Mus. Ed. 
M. degree at Northwestern University. She is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Kappa Lamb- 
da, Mu Phi Epsilon, and Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She studied conducting under Olaf Christian- 
sen, Fred Waring, Hugh Ross, and Robert Shaw. 

Miss Keller has been assistant supervisor of 
music in the Cleveland schools since 1949. 
Formerly, she was director of vocal music at 
the James Ford Rhodes High School in that 
city. She has been active in the musical life 
of Cleveland as a singer and as a conductor. 
For several years, she was a member of the 
octet of Old Stone Church under the direction 
of the late Dr. Russell V. Morgan. From 1946- 
53, she was the director of the Brooklyn Civic 
Chorus. At present, she is the conductor of 
the Cleveland All-City High School Chorus. 

This article had its beginnings in a speech 
given at a session of the 1954 convention of 
the Ohio Music Teachers Association in Canton 
on June 23rd. 


class. I would recommend this only 
in senior high school and where the 
teacher is adequately trained in 
voice work, and can, himself, set a 
good example. Personally, I have 
found this type of class to be one of 
the most satisfying in my teaching 
experience, and the results that 
were achieved therein definitely car- 
ried over into the large choral 
groups. It is often possible to use a 
voice-class student to set an example 
of tone, resonance, vowel color, etc., 
that will help to amalgamate his 
section of the choir. Over a period 
of three years, it is possible for a 
large number of students in the 
choral organizations to take voice 
class and the results do carry over. 

The improvement of the choral or- . 
ganizations is not, however, the sole 
objective of the voice class. Some 
years ago we prepared an outline 
on Voice Cuass for the State 
Course or Music Stupy. One sec- 
tion told our educational purpose. I 
quote: 


“By giving students a working 
knowledge of the principles of good 
singing, acquainting them with the 
best in song literature and affording 
them opportunities to sing before an 
audience, we hope 


A. To enlist the interest of an ever 
increasing group of boys and 
girls, and through them, their 
friends and relatives, in a nat- 
ural, efficient and artistic use of 
the voice, both in singing and in 
speaking. 

B. To develop personality traits 
such as poise, self-confidence and 
pleasing manner which will be 
decided assets in any walk of life. 

C. To enhance the physical well- 
being of the student through the 
development of correct posture 
and breathing habits. 

D. To engender a more conscious 
aesthetic sense, thereby opening 
up new avenues of self-expres- 
sion and emotional experience. 

E. To encourage a worthy use of 
leisure time through membership 
in community singing groups 
and in church choirs—with a 
carry over of high musical stand- 
ards to these groups. 

F. To encourage the singing of good 
music in the home and in in- 
formal social gatherings. 

G. To discover and encourage pupils 
with outstanding talent to con- 
tinue in private study with the 
occasional possibility of music 
being considered as a vocation.” 


These purposes we aim to reach 
through concentration on the fol- 
lowing musical objectives. 

[Please turn the page] 
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“To develop a realization on the part 
of the pupil, that the real pu of 
song is the communication of thought 
and feeling and to help him discover 
within himself the creative urge and 
imaginative feeling for music that he 
may always sing about something to 
someone. 

To attain this one main objective is 
the purpose of all techniques and aims 
listed below. 


A. Development of a fundamentally 
sound technique of voice pro- 
duction through attention to vital 
elements of posture, correct 
breathing, attack, release, tone 
color and resonance. 
Development of clear, natural, 
and effective diction through the 
study and practice of vowel and 
consonant formation, correct em- 
phasis and phrasing. 
Development of the _ proper 
method of studying a song by 
establishing, first, a background 
of knowledge concerning the 
composer, his period and inspir- 
ation; then, through the use of 
the imagination, achieving a 
complete saturation of self with 
the idea to be expressed. 

To provide a type of song liter- 
ature for study which may well 
form the nucleus of a fine reper- 
toire for the pupil with outstand- 
ing talent, and at the same time 


be not so difficult of perform- 
ance but that it may give the 
average pupil real satisfaction. 
We should also set up standards 
which will guide the pupil in 
making his own selections of 
material in the future. 
Encourage development of sound 
musicianship — an _ absolutely 
vital element for the success of 
a singer.” 


After a year or so of voice class, 
we recommend that the interested 
and talented pupils go on to a pri- 
vate teacher. Sometimes they ask 
our advice, sometimes they don’t. 
We are always sorry when a pupil 
goes to a teacher who lets him tackle 
music that is beyond him or begins 
by giving -him big ideas of training 
for opera and so on. Of course we 
have high school teachers who do 
the same thing and it is a sad mis- 
take. 

In our interest and zeal in vocal 
training in high school, we must not 
forget the ultimate aim of our choral 
program—the building for democ- 
racy. This was brought home to me 


THE SINGER OF THE YEAR CONTEST 


RAMATIC SOPRANO Alice Riley, 

938 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, was named NATS Singer of 
the Year, in a close and exciting 
competition on the second evening 
[January 30, 1957] of the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of our Associa- 
tion in Buffalo, New York. Miss 
Riley, a pupil of Harriet Case [Chi- 
cago], received a $500 cash award, 
and the promise of auditions at the 
San Francisco Opera Company, the 
Chicago Lyric and the Metropolitan 
Opera [New York], and the plaudits 
of the entire audience. 

Second honors, a prize of $100, 
went to Mrs. Janiece Patterson 
Epke, 107 W. Ferry Street, Buffalo, 
a pupil of Mrs. Frank Yeager [Buf- 
falo]. The fifty dollar third place 
award was earned by Mrs. Darlene 
Lou Evers, 1016 Wilmore Drive SE, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, whose 
teacher, Miss Jane Snow, played her 
accompaniments. 

The judges for the finals were: 
Edward Johnson, former General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York; Don Craig, 
Choral Director of the Telephone 
Hour, who had given a stimulating 
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and informative talk to the Conven- 
tion in the early afternoon; and 
Louis Nicholas, teacher of last 
year’s winner [Richard Rivers], for- 
mer Governor of the Southern Reg- 
ion, and now a member of our Pol- 
icy Board. 

Two other competitors, Virginia 
Ann Bitar [Los Angeles, California] 
and Carol Jean Larsen [Des Moines, 
Iowa], completed the list of finalists, 
and must be warmly commended for 
their excellent work, and outstand- 
ing ability. 

In the opinion of the judges and a 
large majority of the audience, these 
young artists, who were chosen from 
a field of fifty-five competitors 
throughout the country, deserve the 
highest praise for having fully up- 
held the high standards set in the 
contest last year. 

Tangible evidence of the wide- 
spread interest in the Singer of the 
Year Contest was the announcement 
of an anonymous gift of $500 to be 
used as part of the awards for next 
year’s contest, which we hope may 
amount to a total of $1000, or even 
more. 

[Charles Pearson, 1956 Chairman] 


very vividly a couple of years ago 
when we organized for the first time 
an All-City Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus. The members of the chorys 
are chosen by the teachers of the 
Cleveland high schools with the pur- 
pose of giving the more talented pu- 
pils an added musical opportunity, 
We rehearse at the Board of Edu- 
cation one evening a week and per- 
form several times during the year 
with the annual May concert at Ma- 
sonic Auditorium as the culmination 
of our year’s activities. 

In June of that first year, the 
chorus gave a short concert at the 
Kiwanis sponsored banquet for re- 
tiring teachers in the Rainbow Room 
of Hotel Carter. As usual I was con- 
cerned that the appearance, musical 
performance and interpretation be 
up to the highest standards possible. 
Among those in the audience was 
Louis Seltzer, Editor of the Cleve- 
land Press. He was so deeply im- 
pressed, not so much by the musical 
aspects although he spoke highly of 
them, but by what he called “Dem- 
ocracy at its Best,” that he wrote a 
rather lengthy editorial the next day 
about the pattern of American life 
that had brought together these boys 
and girls of all nationalities, races 
and walks of life. I quote a para- 
graph or two: 


These, almost 100 of ours, Cleve- 
land’s finest boys and _ girls—bound 
together for this occasion by the music 
which was in their hearts, and the 
talent in their voices. 

This sacred attitude of measuring 
one another by character rather than 
by origin, by natural gifts than by 
differing beliefs, by the basic ideal that 
is what we are today rather than 
whence we came yesterday that really 
matters—this, I thought, is Cleveland’s 
way of moving the world a little fur- 
ther toward ultimate peace and under- 
standing—this is democracy at its best, 
at its realistic highest. 


That editorial served to remind 
me in a masterful way of what the 
real responsibility of a music teacher 
is and I hope I never forget it. 

Incidentally, for the soprano solo 
in one of our numbers, we wanted 
four voices that would blend so well 
as to sound like one voice. We had 
tryouts and the most perfect unison 
came from this combination: one 
girl of German background, one of 
Irish, one Negro and one Japanese. 
It seems that even our vocal cords 
may be alike under the skin. tt 
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[Continued from page 21] 


most immediately. It must be made 
clear from the start that these vocal 
problems and their solutions are not 
abstractions, but lead to the end 
purpose, which is to sing more effect- 
ively into the heart of an audience. 

Inasmuch as all normal human be- 
ings have the same vocal apparatus, 
there is no basic difference in the 
training, whether the beginner is 
male or female, child, adolescent, or 
adult. As the lessons proceed, the 
teacher discovers that the student 
fnds some things easy and other 
things difficult; this naturally will 
cause variations in the above exer- 
cises, as well as different exercises 
to be introduced. However, the first 
task remains unchanged: the student 
must acquire (1) good posture, (2) 
effective breath control, and (3) a 
clear and beautiful articulation. With 
this foundation, the voice will de- 
velop almost of itself as it matures. 

As teachers, we have assumed a 
heavy responsibility to give what we 
can, and to inspire our young people 
to search for the beauty that lies 
dormant. There is the responsibility 
of avoiding methods of teaching 
which can harm immature voices. 
There is the responsibility of un- 
ceasing study, because we must be 
able to give good advice, out of our 
knowledge, to young people and to 
parents, who have no way of finding 
out whether we are right. They ex- 
pect the same integrity in us that 
they have come to expect in their 
physician and their legal counsel. I 
would like to close with a quota- 
tion from Prer Francesco 
famous Observations on the Florid 
Song [as translated by J. E. Gal- 
liard]: “The faults in singing insin- 
uate themselves so easily into the 
minds of young beginners, and there 
are such difficulties in correcting 
them, when grown into a habit that 
it were to be wished, the ablest 
singers would undertake the task of 
teaching, they best knowing how to 
conduct the scholar from the first 
elements of perfection.*** From 
the first lesson to the last, let the 
master remember, that he is answer- 
able for any omission in his instruc- 
tions, and for the errors he did not 
correct.”"¢¢ 
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“Resonance in Singing and Speaking,” by Thomas Fillebrown, M. D., 
D. M. D., Oliver Ditson Company, distributed by Theodore Presser Company, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 93 pp., $1.50. Dr. Fillebrown was for twenty-one 
years Professor of Operative Dentistry and Oral Surgery in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


D: FILLEBROWN’S BOOK, combining medical, dental and vocal knowledge as 
it does, becomes one more in the list unhesitatingly recommended for 
purchase and unremitting study. The appended CREDO constitutes an ade- 
quate evaluation of its “doctrines and prescriptions.” The positions here advo- 
cated, because they seem both rational and simple, are: 


(1) That the singing and speaking tones are identical, produced by the same 
organs in the same way, and developed by the same training. (2) That breathing 
is, for the singer, only an amplification of the correct daily habit. (3) That 
registers are a myth. (4) That head tones, chest tones, closed tones, open tones, 
etc., as confined to special parts of the vocal range, are distracting distinctions 
arising from false education. (5) That resonance determines the quality and 
carrying power of every tone, and is therefore the most important element in the 
study and training of the voice. (6) That the obstacles to good singing and speak- 
ing are psychologic rather than physiologic. (7) That, in the nature of things, 
the right way is always an easy way. 

Teachers and students seeking for a keenly analytic consideration of the 
moot question of head and nasal resonance will be well advised to give 
Chapter VII the most searching investigation. Incidentally, all of the exercises 
given—and they are numerous—are based on the conclusions reached in the 
passages contained therein. 


“Vocal Wisdom,” by William Earl Brown. Maxims of Giovanni Battista Lam- 
perti. Published by, and available through, Lillian Strongin, 22 Stoddard Place, 
Brooklyn 25, New York, 1931, 126 pp., $1.50. 


VER SINCE its purchase, shortly after publication, the editor of this column 

herewith publicly proclaims the degree to which his own singing and teach- 
ing have profited by almost daily communion with this aptly titled volume’s 
content. For many years, Mr. Brown was not only a pupil of the younger Lam- 
perti, but also served as one of the maestro’s major accompanists. Concerning 
this dual association, he comments as follows: 

“T have ventured, in this volume, to interpret and elucidate the maxims and 
teachings of this last great master of singing, with whom I was associated many 
years as pupil and assistant. These aphorisms are not intended to be gulped at 
one or two sittings; my book is not to be read casually. Rather than attempt to 
build a System or a Vocal Method on the ideas of the master, I have preferred 
to set down as faithfully as I could, with the help of the notebooks I filled during 
my years with him, these succinct paragraphs.” 

Accordingly, under various chapter headings, the author has recorded liter- 
ally hundreds of studio observations, all bespeaking Lamperti’s incredibly ex- 
haustive knowledge of singing phenomena, whether psychological or physiolog- 
ical. Take, for example, such cryptic statements of vocal truths as those cited 
below, all of which have been selected at random without continuity of design: 


“Voice-placing, as a term, is a misnomer; voice-finding being much more appro- 
priate. ***The beginning of a tone |miscalled attack] is a freeing and never a 
hitting process. ***It is the unseen and unfelt energy that does the singing. 
***You cannot sing well until your least hum excites your entire coordination as 
much as does your loudest tone. ***You cannot sing with your mouth open if 
you cannot do so with it shut. ***When you realize that nothing leaves the 
throat, [which only sets up vibrations] you will stop pushing and pulling to 
make your voice carry. ***The carrying power depends on the regularity and 
intensity of these vibrations and not on your physical efforts. ***Learning how 
to arouse correct muscular action is the chief study in singing, not trying to 
produce or place tones, which are purely natural phenomena. ***The function of 
the throat is to spin vibrations and not to hold the tone. ***The diaphragm does 
not furnish the energy to sing, it only controls its use. *** Yawning does not 
heip one to sing.” 
And so, did space permit, one might continue at greater length. But, vision 
of a stern editorial blue pencil necessitates bringing this evaluation to an end 
with the final statement that VOCAL WISDOM is another in the relatively smail 


list of books that neither teacher nor singer can afford to be without.{f 
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mw EASTERN. The third Newsletter [December 15, 1956] reached the office 
of THE BULLETIN shortly before Christmas. It is filled with news for members 
residing in The Eastern Region, and certainly is a most effective way to com- 
municate items of importance and interest to them. The membership living 
within the boundaries of this region would do well to support this Boston 
Chapter sponsored project and send news items to Edwin O. Wing, Box 356 
Astor Station, Boston, Massachusetts. Incidentally, a couple of quarters will get 
you THE Eastern Recion Newstetter for one year. Mr. Wing will accept 
stamps if sent in the two- and three-cent variety. 


mw NORTHWESTERN REGION. The Northwestern Region is extending its 
boundaries into Canada. According to Regional Governor Melvin H. Geist, the 
new district, approved by the Policy Board, borders on the states of Montana 
and Washington. Stanley John Hoban will serve as Lieutenant Governor over 
this area. It is anyone’s guess where this will lead since no northern boundaries 
have been defined. Who knows, it may extend to the DEW line! 


g SOUTHEASTERN. The Southeastern Region has set up an Advisory Com- 
mittee for the specific purpose of studying NATS official statements on vocal 
pedagogy, and to advise the Regional Governor. It made its first report in 
January. The 1946 document, “Training the Vocal Instrument,” was considered 
independently by Betty Jane Grimm and Lyman Prior, of Florida; Opal 
Bunnell, Roxie Hagopian, and Lola Stevens, of Georgia; Esther Coulange, Dr. 
Milton Moore, and Carolyn Parker, of South Carolina; Hazel Gildersleeve and 
Jane Ruan, of Virginia; and Edwin Blanchard, Kate Dobbs, James Francis 
Griffith, Dr. Robert Morris, Dorothy Russel, and Arvids Snornieks, of North 
Carolina. Evaluations and criticisms of the NATS document were received 
by Regional Governor Joel Carter, who carried the information to the floor 
of the national convention in Buffalo. 

NATS members in-and-around Atlanta, sparked by the energetic leadership of 
Mr. Ralph Errolle, Director of the Opera-Arts Association, met on December 
15th to discuss ways and means of bringing one of the Summer Workshops to 
that city. It was felt by all that there would be many advantages attached to 


such a project, and the fact that the Opera-Arts Association would to available 


for one or more evenings in August was considered a strong factor in its favor. 
Pending national approval, four committees [program, housing, entertainment, 
and registration] were set up. 


mw SOUTHERN REGION. On November 15 and 16, Kentucky members of NATS 
met jointly with the Kentucky Music Teachers Association in its Fourth Annual 
Convention at the University of Louisville. Mr. Rolf Hovey of Berea College, 
Berea, and Lieutenant Governor in the Southern Region for Kentucky, was the 
Voice Section Chairman. Others from the NATS membership who participated 
actively were Mrs. Ruth Stallings Osborne of Winchester; Mr. Ohm Pauli of 
Western Kentucky State College at Bowling Green; and Mr. James H. Wood of 
the School of Sacred Music at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville. 

During the National Biennial Convention of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation in Chicago in February, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie of Birmingham, 
Alabama will preside over a voice forum dealing with “Special Problems and 
Procedures for the Teaching of Singing,” and Mr. Hovey of Berea, Kentucky 
will be in charge of a panel concerned with “Church and Choral Music.” 


gw SOUTHWESTERN. Mack Harrell told 150 delegates to the Southwestern 
Regional Convention that voice students should sing well in English before at- 
tempting to sing in a foreign language. The famous artist-teacher from Southern 
Methodist University delineated a thorough foundation in speech, phonetics, 
recitation and English diction for serious students of the vocal art. Mr. Harrell 
addressed the award banquet, which climaxed the two-day [Nov. 12-13] pro- 
gram at Texas State College for Women in Denton. The judging, held between 
events of a varied program, was under the competent Wendell Osborn, of South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas. Six hundred dollars was awarded to 
successful contestants in the high school, college, and [Please turn to page 32] 
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VENNARD..... 


[Continued from page 5 | 


“phase shift” [Husson*]. To put it in 
terms of an ignition system again, it 
means that half of the fibres delay 
their “firing” to come between the 
influxes of the others, and thus twice 
as many action potentials are dis- 
charged in the vocal cord. Of course, 
the power will be halved, since only 
half the muscle fibres are contracting 
for each vibration. This results in a 
weaker vibrator, which is also thin- 
ner and softer, and consequently the 
tone is weaker and more simple in 
timbre. 


This has been confirmed by laryn- 
go-stroboscopic examination of Mlle. 
Robin of the Paris Opera [Husson*] 
and also other coloraturas, studying 
at the Paris Conservatory [Hus- 
son'']. The maximum frequency 
possible in this second register would 
logically be twice 500 or 1000, or C5 
and at this point another phase shift 
takes place. The recurrent fibres then 
“fire” in a triple relay, which makes 
possible frequencies up to 1500 or 
about G* [in the case of Mlle. Robin, 
actually A*]. Rare sopranos, like 
these, who can achieve one more 
phase shift, to quadruple relay, can 
sing up to C°. 

Of course, the phase shift can take 
place voluntarily at pitches lower 
than these top limits. Husson men- 
tions that most women are taught to 
sing in chest voice no higher than 
F°, Very few men sing up to the C* 
in chest voice, but they can all make 
a phase shift and sing that high with 
a weaker and simpler tone—falsetto. 
Thus we have a brand new explana- 
tion of registration, and a new vo- 
cabulary for it. The new terms— 
monophase phonation, biphase, tri- 
phase, and quadriphase — have at 
least the advantage of meaning some- 
thing specific and objective. Whether 
that will replace the traditional and 
confused vocabulary is doubtful, be- 
cause vocal experience will continue 
to be subjective and confused, and it 
will still be difficult always to say 
wen a voice is monophase and when 
it is biphase. 

The registers are related to chron- 
axy, rather than to sex, and hence 
they locate the register boundaries on 
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a keyboard of absolute frequencies, 
rather than locating them relative to 
the individual voices. This is a bit 
disconcerting to some of us, like my- 
self, who have preferred to think of 
male and female voices as essentially 
alike, except for the octave differen- 
tial, and various sociological factors 
which cause them to develop differ- 
ently. We must go back to Manuel 
Garcia, and the others of his genera- 
tion who located the registers for all 
yoices on one scale, and—give or 
take a few semitones—made the 
boundaries much the same for all. 
The genius of Garcia is attested 
by Husson 100 years later. Garcia 
placed the top limit of chest voice 
[monophase] at C, C-sharp, or D on 
the treble staff, making it the same 
for men and women [Garcia'*]. Of 
course not all singers were expected 
to reach this limit. 


Upper register limits in the voice of Mlle. 
Mado Robin as verified by Dr. Raoul Husson. 
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An even more startling confirma- 
tion of the old master comes with the 
biphase. He certainly knew nothing 
of chronaxy and multiphase conduc- 
tion in the recurrent nerve, but he 
anticipated it by naming the female 
register above chest the same as he 
did the male—falsetto. Later he gave 
medium register as a prefered syno- 
nym for the female falsetto, though 
he still used the original term [Gar- 
cia*]. Many of us have wondered 
why Garcia used the same expression 
for the man’s upper voice and for the 
woman’s middle voice, and it is 
still perplexing, but testifies to Gar- 
tia’s remarkable insight. 

I do not mean to conclude that all 
the old-fashioned concepts of regis- 
tration, even those of Garcia, are en- 
tirely correct. I am not even sure that 
Husson has pronounced the final 
word. We cannot turn our backs on 
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the ideas of any good authorities. It 
is interesting to see how all the vari- 
ous concepts are related, how they 
throw light upon one another, and 
upon the fascinating riddle of the 
human voice. 

We must note, in passing, another 
curious coincidence—or is it? Many 
singing teachers and choir directors 
have insisted that the boundaries be- 
tween the registers [“lift points”] 
correspond to the harmonic series 
[Krone"*]. There has been loose talk 
about “playing harmonics,” and 
“overblowing.” Of course, the fre- 
quencies of the harmonic series on 
any given fundamental are derived 
by multiplying first by one, then by 
two, three, and so on. This is exactly 
what we have in monophase, biphase, 
triphase, and so on. Before bowing 
and saying, “Gentlemen, you are 
right,” I must point out that the “lift 
points” usually indicated do not cor- 
respond with the pitches indicated 
by Husson. There is a one- or two- 
octave differential. Also, Husson dis- 
cusses “covering” [which I believe to 
be the same phenomenon as _ the 
“lift of the breath”], and tells us that 
phase shift has nothing to do with it. 
But even if it is all coincidence, it 
sticks in the mind. 

One practical: observation of Hus- 
son’s that will be welcomed with 
agreement by all voice teachers has 
to do with the passage from one 
register to a higher one. It is always 
accompanied by a leger decontrac- 
tion. This has been translated, “light 
relaxation” [Husson'']. Leger may 
also be rendered, “slight,” or “nim- 
ble.” Decontraction is either “relaxa- 
tion,” or “enlargement.” Put them 
all together, add increased breath 
support, and you have a fine set of 
instructions for any pupil. 

What will be the effect of the Hus- 
son findings on such concepts as 
voix mixte? I, for one, have found 
ideas related to the mixing of regis- 
ters very useful pedagogically. Gar- 
cia pointed out that the woman’s 
falsetto, as he called it, overlapped 
the upper part of her chest voice, 
and while he denied that the two 
registers could be mixed, he showed 
that the transition from one to the 
other could be made on different 
pitches under different circumstances 
[Garcia'*]. The overlapping of regis- 
ters is a most important field of in- 


vestigation, pedagogically speaking 
at least, for which Husson has not 
had time. He has concerned himself 
largely with upper limits’ and not 
with lower. 

What some of us have been calling 
mixed, or coordinated registration, 
obviously cannot be a mixture of 
monophase and biphase phonation. 
There is a mezza voce that may be 
called quasi-falsetto, but it cannot be 
mezza-biphase! What can be mixed 
then? Here is where our villain, ad- 
ductor tension, returns to us, trans- 
formed into a friend. The leger de- 
contraction in going from one register 
to another is a readjustment of mus- 
cular tension. Clearly there is a mus- 
cle tension appropriate to each phase 
of recurrent conduction. Suppose, 
then, we use monophase conduction, 
but with the kind of adductor ten- 
sion and breath pressure learned 
with biphase voice? Would this not 
feel like mixed registration? In other 
words, suppose a man sings in chest 
voice, but “places” it in the manner 
he has learned from vocalizing in 
falsetto. Or suppose he uses his bi- 
phase voice, but places his glottis 
under the kind of tension he is ac- 
customed to for his chest voice; 
might not this result in what some 
have called “reinforced falsetto”? 

I prefer to leave these as questions. 
It will take time and experiment to 
think through on these lines, but I 
do feel that acceptance of the Husson 
findings does not oblige us to aban- 
don the useful pedagogical »roced- 
ures which have developed from the 
premise of mixing the registers. The 
complex factors of muscular antag- 
onism and buccopharyngeal reson- 
ance leave us plenty of scope. 

Other questions which occur to 
us have to do with well-established 
cases in which the ear fails to control 
the pitch, and where muscle tone 
seems to be dominant. For example, 
why do singers with “absolute pitch” 
sometimes sharp at “lift points” al- 
though they sing in tune above and 
below? Could it be that they have 
shifted into biphase registration but 
have failed to make the leger decon- 
traction? Husson and his colleagues 
offer discussions of the nerve con- 
duction dropping from the cephalic 
level to lower centers of the brain 
[Garde*, Husson*, Husson]. If a 

[Please turn to page 32] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Toren reports that gains made under pre- 


vious administration have been solidified and advanced. 


WILL TRY to keep this report as 

brief as possible. Since the activ- 
ities of all officers and committees 
have been stated adequately in the 
mimeographed reports distributed to 
you at this convention, it seems su- 
perflous to present similar detail in 
this more general report. On the oth- 
er hand, since many of our members 
are absent from this meeting, and, 
since it is customary to publish the 
President’s Report in the February 
issue of THE BuLLeTIN, I will note 
certain facts and figures even at the 
risk of duplication, so that the mem- 
bership-at-large may be made cogni- 
zant of the present status as well as 
the activities of our organization. 


The National Convention 


First of all, I would like to mention the 
item which, for the most part, is upper- 
most in our minds; namely, the TWELFTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing. This is an 
unusual time for us to be holding a na- 
tional meeting. Heretofore, our conven- 
tion has been held sometime in the inter- 
im between Christmas and New Years. 
In spite of the fact that there has always 
been some objection to this holiday meet- 
ing-time, it has been felt that this period 
offered the best solution to the attendance 
problem. However, because of the diffi- 
culty in arranging suitable dates between 
Christmas and New Years this year, it 
was decided to make a change. I assure 
you that this was not done without con- 
siderable thought. To begin with, your 
President wrote to all of the officers, in- 
cluding Regional Governors, polling their 
opinion in the matter. Their answers were 
practically unanimous in stating that, 
while the consequences of this action 
could not be foreseen, it was advisable to 
try this plan for one year and learn from 
experience what to expect. A notice ap- 
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peared also in THE BuLLETIN on the subject 
of this contemplated change of dates, with 
a clip-out coupon to make it convenient 
for members to register their opinions. 
Unfortunately, as is usually the case when 
such replies are requested from the mem- 
bership, only a few made the effort to 
reply. The majority of those who did 
reply, however, favored the change of time 
even though the vote was close. The dates 
agreed upon were selected with the 
thought in mind that they would fall 
within the vacation period of those col- 
leges and universities which operate on 
the semester basis, thus making attend- 
ance at the convention possible for at least 
one segment of our membership. It soon 
became obvious that, even within this 
limited category, it was impossible to set a 
best time to accommodate everyone. How- 
ever, on the strength of replies from vari- 
ous sources, your Executive Committee 
voted for the dates of January 29 through 
February 1, 1957. The results of this 
change are now apparent. Whether the 
practice should be continued is a matter 
for discussion and decision. It should be 
pointed out that next year, which is elec- 
tion year, similar dates would involve ad- 
ditional problems. Since our By-Laws 
state that officers are elected for a two- 
year term, beginning the first of January, 
some provision would have to be made to 
compensate for such variance. 

While on the subject of conventions, I 
feel that we must express our very deep 
gratitude for the excellent work done by 
the committees for this convention. The 
heaviest responsibility has fallen, no 
doubt, upon the very capable shoulders of 
our General Chairman, Mrs. Louise E. 
Sleep, who, together with her committee 
consisting of Marie L. Mohr, Santina 
Leoni, Alice Rosan, Ruth K. Nicholas, and 
B. Fred Wise, has performed an outstand- 
ing service in making this a memorable 
convention. Mention should be made also 
of the Buffalo Chapter and its president, 
Marie L. Mohr, for extending to us the 
invitation to meet in this city. Truly we 
have felt the warmth of their hospitality 
and have experienced the results of their 
careful and efficient planning. We say a 


hearty thank you to all of these devoted 
colleagues. 

The convention program was arranged 
by the following members serving as the 
Program Committee: Gertrude Tingley, 
Chairman; Charles Pearson, Co-Chairman: 
Madeliene King Bartell; Herbert Beattie; 
Hadley Crawford; Joel Carter; George 
Cox; Melvin Geist; and Louise E. Sleep. 
This committee has worked enthusiastical- 
ly under the efficient and spirited leader- 
ship of Miss Tingley and has arranged a 
program of variety and quality. We are 
grateful indeed to this commitee for its 
very excellent work. 

I would like also to say a sincere thank 
you to Miss Tingley for her promotional 
work. I am sure that all of us have en- 
joyed her letters and articles, and that 
they have made us conscious of the fact 
that we can and should be at our annual 
convention. Our thanks also to the Con- 
vention Bureau and, in particular, to John 
D. Fulton, who has worked so effectively 
with our local committee, and to the ho- 
tel management for its splendid coopera- 
tion. 


The Standing Committees 


Secondly, we wish to acknowledge the 
work of the various committees function- 
ing within our organization. Probably one 
of the most active committees during the 
past few years is the Apvisory COMMITTEE 
on Vocat Epucation. This body, consist- 
ing of Richard B. DeYoung, Chairman, 
Stanley Deacon, Victor A. Fields, Grace 
Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Shar- 
nova, has continued to operate with vision 
and forethought for future development in 
educational standards and procedures. It 
is developing plans at present for courses 
designed for those who wish to continue 
studies in specified fields to attain special 
recognition within the vocal profession. In 
addition to this activity, it has concerned 
itself effectively with the Singer of the 
Year Contest and the Workshops. Our sin- 
cere thanks to Mr. DeYoung and to the 
members of his committee for their un- 
tiring efforts. 

The Pusiic ScHoot Music Vocat AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE, consisting of Carl Nel- 
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son, Chairman, Mary Cook, Philip Gustaf- 
son, Paschal Monk, George Newton, and 
John Toms, has completed the work be- 
gun last year by distributing copies of the 
High School Contest Song List to all mem- 
pers. Additional copies were printed to 
meet this demand and to provide a supply 
for general use. The committee also is 
making a study of certification standards 
in voice in public high schools. 

We would like to express our apprecia- 
tion to Mr. William Ross as Chairman of 
the RESEARCH COMMITTEE and to the other 
members of his committee, Ralph Errolle, 
Phil Duey, Victor A. Felds, Warren Wool- 
dridge, William Vennard, and Berton Cof- 
fn. This is an active committee, and we 
have been pleased to read several articles 
contributed to THe BuLLeTIn by these 
men. 

We would like also to mention Edwin O. 
Wing, Jr., and thank him for accepting the 
position of Chairman of the MEMBERSHIP 


roted ProMOTION ComMMITTEE. Mr. Wing did an 
outstanding piece of work last year, and 
nged we are happy to have him working in the 
; the same capacity during the present admin- 
istration. 
man; 
attie; Our Major Projects 
mg The third section of this report deals 
veg with the two major projects undertaken 
alien. by our organization: THe Summer Work- 
wy sHops and THE SINGER OF THE YEAR CONTEST. 
THe SumMER WorksHops. The work of 
© its organizing the Workshops was delegated 
to Theodore Stelzer, Vice-President, and 
hank his two assistants: Helen Steen Huls and 
ional Virginia Wary Linney. The preliminary 
—o work had been completed, and the Work- 
that shops were in session when we were 
» fact shocked by the news that Mr. and Mrs. 
anneal Stelzer had been fatally injured in an 
Con automobile accident. The Stelzers had 
Jon been on the West Coast on a teaching as- 
tively signment by the church denomination to 
+ hoe which they belonged, and were on their 
pera- way to the workshop at Boulder [Colo- 
rado] when the accident occurred near 
Gallup [New Mexico]. Mr. Stelzer was to 
. have been one of the NATS Faculty at 
= te the Boulder Workshop. I am sure that we 
ethene all sense a deep loss as the result of this 
ly one tragic removal from our organization of 
1g the one who served as willingly and so well. 
MITTEE A special word of thanks is due Mrs. 
ynsist- Huls who took over the Workshops and 
rman, brought them to a successful conclusion. 
Grace Iassure you that a great burden of an- 
Shar- xiety was lifted from my shoulders when 
vision I found that I could entrust the problems 
ent in of the Workshops to the efficiency and 
ves. Bt experience of Mrs. Huls. Please accept 
ourses our gratitude. 
ntinue I feel sure that we recognize our work- 
special shops as our most rewarding and valuable 
ion. In activity. Certainly they should be con- 
cerned tinued. Whether or not we are getting the 
of the highest possible results from the present 
ur sin- program is a matter that is being studied 
to the most carefully. I believe that in their pre- 
ir un- sent form, they have contributed greatly 
to the overall success of our organization, 
\L AF- and, therefore, it is only because we are 
| Nel- concerned constantly with improving our 
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activities in the interest of increased bene- 
fits to our members that we are looking for 
ways and means of making them more 
attractive to members and non-members 
alike. 


The complete report of this activity can 
be read elsewhere, but I do want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the directors and 
co-directors for their unselfish and effi- 
cient work in managing our workshops in 
1956. The locations and the names of those 
responsible for their respective adminis- 
tration were: (1) Andover, Massachusetts, 
Co-directors Gertrude Ehrhart and Georze 
Rasely; (2) Boulder, Colorado, Director 
Alex Grant and Co-Director Berton Cof- 
fin; (3) Evanston, Illinvis, Director John 
Toms and Co-Director Hermanus Baer; 
(4) Lubbock, Texas, Director Ira Schantz 
and Co-Directors Gene Hemmle and Myr- 
tle Dunn Short; (5) Nashville, Tennessee, 
Director Louis Nicholas and Co-Director 
Henry O. Arnold, Jr.; (6) Salem, Oregon, 
Director Melvin Geist and Co-Director 
John Lester. 


We are happy to report that the work- 
shops were most successful and that the 
various offerings were received with en- 
thusiasm. Furthermore, we are glad to in- 
form you that the financial picture is very 
encouraging. We began with a balance of 
$132.43 in the Workshop Fund, and closed 
the year with $707.2l—a net gain of 
$572.78. While it is not the intent that this 
should be a money making project, never- 
theless, it is reassuring to know that we 
can initiate our plans for 1957 with money 
to cover initial expenditures. I would 
suggest that we accumulate, if possible, 
enough money in the Workshop account 
to guarantee against the necessity of hav- 
ing to draw on the general fund for any 
possible deficits, and that beyond this 
amount we consider such accumulated 
funds for the support of improvements in 
the Workshops themselves, or for other 
educational purposes. 


THE SINGER OF THE YEAR ConTEST. Turn- 
ing now to the Singer of the Year Con- 
test, our first desire is to say a sincere 
thank you to Charles Pearson, who has 
been in charge of this activity. No one 
who has not tried to manage a contest 
of this kind can appreciate fully the 
amount of time and energy to make such 
a project possible and successful. This is 
the second year in which the contest has 
been held, and, while there has been 
some disappointment in the number of 
participants, nevertheless, we still feel that 
it is an important undertaking and merits 
our wholehearted support. Many sugges- 
tions have come to us with the intent of 
improving the entire contest set-up, and 
I assure you that these suggestions, along 
with the many other ideas which have 
been born out of this year’s contest ex- 
perience, are being considered. We believe 
that, basically, this is a very important 
activity. It is one that can mean a great 
deal to our organization and young artists 
throughout the land, but there are cer- 
tain difficulties which must be corrected 
if we are to attain the measure of success 
that this contest merits. One of the most 


serious obstacles is the lack of adequate 
funds. Ways and means must be found 
to make this activity pay its way, either 
through a money grant, or an endowment 
in such substance as to cover its needs, or 
through a registration of such proportion 
as to make it self-supporting. The need 
for such financial support has _ been 
stressed from the very beginning. There- 
fore, I am not stating anything new, but 
simply saying that this condition still 
exists and that somehow, if we wish to 
see this project grow and prosper as it 
should, we must find a solution. Again, 
let me express my thanks to Mr. Pearson 
and to all of those members throughout 
the country who have helped bring our 
second contest to a successful conclusion. 


The Bulletin 


A further item which we mention with 
pride and gratitude is our official publi- 
cation: THe BULLETIN. It is quite obvious 
from the many comments heard that it 
meets with enthusiastic approval. A sin- 
cere expression of commendation and ex- 
pression is due our Editor, Harvey Ringel, 
for the excellent manner in which he has 
performed his task and also to the entire 
BuLLeTIN staff that has so ably assisted 
him. It has not been an easy job to main- 
tain THE BULLETIN at its present stature, 
both in appearance and content, and still 
keep the cost within a reasonable figure. 
It is true that the original budget figure 
for this year has been exceeded slightly. 
The reason for this is obvious. First, it 
was found necessary to increase the num- 
ber of pages in two issues in order to 
give proper coverage to national activities 
and, secondly, the number of copies print- 
ed has had to be increased with the in- 
crease in membership and non-member 
subscriptions, and to supply copies for 
promotion. The financial picture, however, 
is good. The amount of money secured 
from advertising and from the sale of 
non-member subscription totals substan- 
tially more than the amount by which 
the original budget was exceeded. 

We believe that THe BULLETIN is now 
organized on a most effective basis, and 
that we can look forward even to a big- 
ger and better publication. Among other 
innovations of the past year was the 
appointment of Walter Allen Stults as the 
editor of “Bookshelf”; the appointment 
of Bernard Taylor, Chairman, Louis Nich- 
olas and Burton Garlinghouse to work 
with the editor and the associate editors 
as an EpitoriaL Boarp; and the appoint- 
ment of Helen Steen Huls as CrrcuLaTION 
Manacer. Mrs. Huls’ work in this capacity 
has been most fruitful by increasing the 
total non-member subscriptions, thereby 
providing a rather substantial revenue, 
and also by making contacts that have re- 
sulted in new members for the Association. 
Again—a hearty thank you to the entire 
staff. 


Association Finances 


As a fifth point for comment, I would 
mention only briefly the financial aspect 
[Please turn the page.] 
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REPORT OF AUDIT FOR THE PERIOD DEC. 15, 1955 THROUGH DEC. 31, 1956, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC. 


EXHIBIT A: Comparative Balance Sheets 


Regular Fund 
Dec. 15 


1955 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand 
Cash in Bank 


1,583.72 
U. S. Series G. 


3,300.00 


SCHEDULE 2: Distribution of General Expenses— 
Regular Fund 


Dec. 31 
1956 
$ 269.10 


4,199.38 
3,300.00 


Office of 
Office of 


President Toren 

Ist Vice President Gilliland 
Office of 2nd Vice President Grant 
Office of 3rd Vice President Stelzer 
Office of 4th Vice President Wise 
Office of Secretary Crawford 


Total 4,883.72 


Office of Treasurer Eberl 


$_7,768.48 Office of Registrar Tingley 


LIABILITIES AND NET WortH 
Accounts Payable 


Net Worth 4,883.72 


Office of Past President Taylor .. 
Board of Directors 


225.00 
$ Publication and Pronouncements 


7,543.49 


4,883.72 


$ 7,768.49 The Bulletin 


Stationery and Supplies 


ASSETS 
Cash in Bank .. 


Convention 
Dues Refunds 
Singer of the Year 


742.22 General Administrative . . 


LiaBitities AND Net WortH 
Net Worth 


Loan 
Bank Service Charges 


742.22 Checks 


Summary of Total Net Worth 


Regular Fund $ 4,883.72 
132.43 


Workshop Fund 


28.00 
Total 10,015.42 
End of Year Bookkeeping _ Auditing Service 
not paid by December 31, 1956 


Total General Expense 


7,543.49 
742.22 


225.00 


$ 5,016.15 


$ 10,240.42 
8,285.71 


EXHIBIT B: Summary of Cash Transactions 


Regular 
Fund 
1,583.72 


13,777.86 


Bank Balance, December 15, 1955 
RECEIPtTs: 
Regular Fund [Schedule ‘1’’] 
Workshop Fund [Schedule ‘5” 


3,269.56 


SCHEDULE 3: Distribution of Committee Expenses— 
Regular Fund 


Committee Expenses 
Vocal Education 
Researc 
Public School Music 
Bylaws 
Committee Expense 


Committee 
Committee 
Committee on 
Committee on 


Total 


on 
Workshop on 
Fund 


$ 132.43 


3,537.31 


Total Receipts and Opening Balances $ 15,361.58 


$ 3,669.74 


DisBuRSEMENTS: 
Regular Fund General Expense (Schedule ‘‘2’’] 
Regular Fund Committee Exp. [Schedule ‘‘3’’] . 
Regular Fund Regional Exp. [Schedule ‘“‘4""] ... 
Workshop Fund 


10,015.42 
309.53 


568.15 


SCHEDULE 4: Distribution of Regional 
Regular Fund 


$ 2,927.52 Regional Expenses 


Total Disbursements 


$ 10,893.10 
Cash Balances December 31, 


4,468.48 


Southeastern District 
Southern District 
Central District 


$2,927.52 
$742.22 


Cash is Divided as Follows: 
4,199.38 

269.10 

$ 4,468.48 


Northern District 
California-Western District 
Southwestern District 
Northwestern District 


Total Regional Expenses 


$ 742.22 


$ 10,015.42 
309,53 
568.15 

$ 10,893.10 


General Expenses 
Committee Expenses 
Regional Expenses 


Total all expenses 


SCHEDULE I: Analysis of Sources of Receipts— 


Regular Fund 


Balance, December 15, 


RECEIPTS IN CASH: 
ee for Current Year 


Reinstated 
Total All Current Memberships 
Prepaid Dues for 1957 
Old Members 
New Members 
Total Prepaid Dues 
Total All Dues 
Advertising [Bulletin] 
Subscriptions [Bulletin] and Sales 
Seals 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds 
Conventions 
Publication 
Singer of the Year .... 
Lists 
Bulletin Refund 
Loan to Workshop Returned 
Miscellaneous 
Total Receipts in Cash 
Total Opening Balance and Receipts 


Received in Stamps for Postage 
Received in Cash as above 


Total Receipts 


SCHEDULE 5: Receipts and Disbursements— 


$ 1,583.72 
Workshop Fund 
Opening Balance 
RECEIPTS: 
Northwestern University 
Phillips Andover 
Texas ere College 
Nashville ... 
Boulder 
Willamette University ___192.55 
Sub-Total 
Brochure Advertising 481.2 
Loan from Regular Fund ___ 900.00 
Total Receipts $ 3,537.31 
Total Receipts and Opening Balance $ 3,669.74 


$ 10,175.50 


$ 222.00 
$ 10,397.50 
680.7 


DisBuURSEMENTS: 
Brochures 
Director Exp. Acct. 
Travel Expenses of Lecturers 
Repayment of Loan to General Fund 
Bank Service Charge 
$ 2,927.52 


Total Disbursements 
742.22 


805.90 
109.46 
1,111.47 
900.00 
69 


Net Cash Balance $s 


E. C. POMMERENING, Certified Public Accountant 
Plankinton Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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of our organization. As a result of the 
efficiency of the past administration, the 
treasury was in excellent condition with 
all bills paid and a substantial balance 
in the bank when we took office. We have 
made every effort to maintain this status, 
and have succeeded not only in maintain- 
ing the balance left us, but also have 
added considerably to it. This has been 
possible through the help and cooperation 
of every officer, both national and regional. 
Only in one or two instances has any 
budget figure been exceeded, but the total 
operation still leaves us within the overall 
amount alloted for the year. Complete 
figures are provided in the Auditor’s Re- 
port. Consequently, further comment 
would be superfluous. Suffice to say that 
we are gratified to be able to report a 
sound financial condition. Our thanks to 
William Eberl for his good services as 
treasurer. This seems a fitting place also 
to say a word of appreciation to the two 
auditors appointed from our membership 
to check the treasurer’s books at mid- 
year. These men were George Luntz of 
Naperville [Illinois] and George Cox of 
Appleton [Wisconsin]. Their favorable re- 
port was published in the October issue 
of THe BULLETIN. 


The Chapters 


A sixth item of this report concerns 
itself with our chapters. We now have 
active chapters in thirty areas. Three new 
chapters have been organized this past 
year. They are the Arkansas Chapter, the 
Wichita District Chapter, and the most 
recent one, the Des Moines Area Chapter. 
Plans are being formulated, at the present 
time, for chapters in other areas, and, 
no doubt, there will be new groups added 
to the present roster during 1957. 


It is gratifying to learn of the many 
activities that are being carried on by the 
many local organizations. We believe this 
to be a vital activity within our national 
framework. Local interest and enthusiasm 
strengthens not only the smaller individ- 
ual groups, but also builds for vitality on 
a nationwide basis as well. We offer our 
thanks to the leaders and organizers of 
these chapter groups. They are perform- 
ing a most valuable service. 


Membership 


A seventh paragraph should mention 
briefly something about our membership. 
Complete and detailed figures will be 
found in the Registrar’s Report. According 
to the Registrar’s Report of last year, we 
had 1639 members on December 31, 1955. 
Considering the number of new members 
that we have enrolled during the year and 
also those who have dropped, or whom 
we have lost through death or resignation, 
our total number as of the end of the 
year of 1956 should be approximately 
1750. No doubt, this figure may be some- 
what of a variance with the Registrar’s 
Report, but it gives us a fairly accurate 
Picture. It is gratifying to note that the 
number of members dropped is relatively 
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low. Another source of satisfaction is the 
fact that the number of new members 
has increased over last year’s increment. 
We are looking toward the day when we 
will have 2500 members on our lists. If 
one-half of our members brought in one 
new member, we could surpass this fig- 
ure, or, if only one out of every three 
of the present membership would secure 
one new application, we could almost 
reach the 2500 mark during 1957. It is 
not at all impossible. Our danger, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that all too fre- 
quently we allow the other member to 
do the job. Consequently, it remains un- 
done. Each member should take and 
should accept the acquiring of new mem- 
bers as a personal responsibility. Under 
such circumstances, the results would be 
outstanding! 


The National Officers 


It should be noted that this is the first 
year that the Association has operated 
under the new By-Laws, which were 
approved at the last annual convention 
in Chicago. I believe it can be said that 
under these new By-Laws, the business 
of the organization has been handled in 
an efficient and democratic manner. All 
our affairs are now conducted under the 
supervision of a Boarp oF DIRECTORS con- 
sisting of eighteen members. This board 
is divided into two sub-committees con- 
sisting of the Executive. Committee and 
the Policy Board with specific functions 
assigned to each group. 


I would like to express my deep appre- 
ciation to the members of the Executive 
Committee for the splendid work they 
have done in their various areas of activ- 
ity: B. Fred Wise, Vice-President and 
Coordinator of Field Activities; Dale Gil- 
liland, Vice-President in charge of Pub- 
licity and Public Relations; Alexander 
Grant, Vice-President and Chairman of 
the Committee on Membership; William 
Vennard, Vice-President and Chairman 
of the Workshop Committee; Gertrude 
Tingley, Registrar; William Eberl, Treas- 
urer; Hadley R. Crawford, Secretary; and 
Bernard U. Taylor, Past President, valued 
consultant, and representative to the Na- 
tional Music Council. All of these officers 
have performed their various duties with 
efficiency and devotion. Their cooperation 
has been most gratifying, and their 
friendship and understanding compels my 
humble and sincere gratitude. Their indi- 
vidual reports can be read elsewhere, 
making further comment unnecessary. 

To the members of the Policy Board, I 
would like also to say a hearty thanks. 
This board consists of the following mem- 
bers: Berton Coffin, Richard B. DeYoung, 
Grace Leslie, John Lester, Louis Nicholas, 
Charles Pearson, Arnold Putman, John 
Thut, and Tudor Williams. The largest 
single activity of this board has been to 
appoint Lieutenant Governors in all the 
Regions, replacing State Chairman, a des- 
ignation which no longer exists under the 
new By-Laws. Fortunately, most of the 
State Chairmen carried on their work 


under the new title, thus making available 
to us their understanding and experience. 
This task of reorganization was accom- 
plished by the Board through the splendid 
efforts and cooperation of the Regional 
Governors. The Policy Board, acting with- 
in the legal framework of the By-Laws, 
also approved the appointment of William 
Vennard to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Theodore Stelzer. We appreciate 
the willingness with which Mr. Vennard 
agreed to accept this position and its 
accompanying responsibilities. 

I would like to say a very sincere word 
of gratitude to the excellent corps of Re- 
gional and Lieutenant Governors which 
is actively promoting our work through- 
out the United States—and now extending 
even into Canada. They have been in- 
strumental in bringing in new members; 
they have helped to organize chapters; 
they have promoted joint meetings with 
other organizations; they have sponsored 
regional meetings and conventions; they 
have helped with the Singer of the Year 
Contest; and, in general, have been the 
key to the stepped-up activity in every 
section of the country. Thank you very 
much for your good services. 


In Retrospect 


As we look back over the past year, 
we are sincerely thankful for the oppor- 
tunities that have been ours to work 
with each and everyone of you in our 
mutual desire to promote the welfare and 
continued growth of the NationaL Asso- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING. We can- 
not, perhaps, point to any dramatic or 
sweeping changes that have taken place, 
but we are confident that we all sense 
that there has been progress. When I 
took office last year, I mentioned the fact 
that we recognized the need of an ever- 
expanding membership. This objective, 
with the help of many members, is being 
realized. I spoke of the need for contin- 
ued financial strength and stability. This, 
too, is being accomplished. I called your 
attention to the need for the development 
of an inward strength, in terms of loyalty 
and devotion to our profession as well as 
to our organization, if any of our ob- 
jectives were to be achieved. I feel sin- 
cerely that we are making progress in 
this respect. Several of you have spoken 
about it to me. It is evidenced also in 
the increasing local activity in many 
areas, and in the spirit of kindness and 
cooperation with which I have been as- 
sisted and sustained. 

You will note that I have not stated 
that any of these goals have been 
achieved; I have said only that they are 
in the process of being realized. These are 
realms in which we probably never will 
be completely satisfied. These are objec- 
tives, call them ideal if you like, that 
are ever with us and that supply us, 
individually and collectively, with the in- 
centive and the enthusiasm needed to 
carry forward the work that we love. 
My sincere thanks to you all. May Gop 
grant you a new year of success and 


abounding joy.## 
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J. Oscar Miter, 801 Oak Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee; RutH Scott PARKER, 1031 
Twenty-sixth Street South, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH BEAT- 
TY, 120 East 4th Street, Loveland, Colorado; 
OrVvILLE J. Borcuers, School of Music, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas; 
EvizABETH Dupree E wis, 104 N. College 
Avenue, Fayetteville, Arkansas; WILLIAM 
Rice, Box 344, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA NOLAN 
Sapp, 1128 Pearce Avenue, Wichita 3, Kan- 
sas; ORCENITH SMITH, Music Department, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Drive, N. E., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 
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Wichita District Chapter 
President, Alma Nolan Sapp, 1128 Pearce, 
Wichita 5, Kansas; Vice-President, Mr. 
Jack Anderson, 2700 N. Vassar, Wichita, 
Kansas; Secretary-Treasurer, Sister Su- 
sanne Day, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Wisconsin Chapter 


President, Mr. George F. Cox, Conserva- 
tory of Music, Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton; Vice-President, Mr. Warren B. 
Wooldridge, School of Music, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Edna Samdal Oscar, 1210 Jenifer 
Street, Madison 3. 


American Composers 
Distinguished Songs 
of 


Special Teaching and 
Concert Value 


from 
The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild 


Contest Winners 


HARBOR NIGHT 
Sydney King Russell 


HOW YOUR TRULOVE 
TO KNOW 
Martin Diller 


HURDY GURDY 
Philip Warner 


All winning songs of the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild contest pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. Complete list available from 
secretary, George E. Luntz, 432 So. 
Loomis St., Naperville, Illinois. 
Other song lists, general and for 
special occasions, also available from 
secretary at $1.00 for complete set. 
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post-college groups in the SW Region. 
Robert M. Taylor |State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas] addressed 
the teachers on Psychological Problems 
of the Voice Student, explaining how 
the voice is “the window of the ego,” and 
asserted that “progress will be in direct 
ratio to the renovation of the person- 
ality.” H. Grady Harlan, presiding at a 
panel discussion of Studio Psychology 
and the Teacher-Student Relationship, 
felt that Mr. Taylor’s talk was largely 
concerned with abnormal psychology, 
and that the average voice student does 
not enter the studio with problems re- 
quiring such clinical streatment. 


Another stimulating talk was Presi- 

dent E. Clifford Toren’s relating of 
NATS history, which included a stating 
of our organization’s needs and goals, 
and a discussion of the CODE OF ETHICS. 
He made each teacher feel his or her 
importance and personal responsibility 
to NATS. 
- This convention was as rich in per- 
formance as it was in inspiring words. 
In addition to the exemplary singing of 
the many contestants, the teachers were 
treated to: (1) an excellent concert- 
lecture-demonstration by the Texas 
Boy’s Choir of Denton under the direc- 
tion of George Bragg; (2) a fine dem- 
onstration of the teaching of French 
Songs by Arthur Faguy-Cote |Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth]; (3) 
a beautifully-sung group of songs by 
Berton Coffin | University of Colorado]; 
and a lovely presentation of Puccini’s 
Sister Angelica by Florence McCracken 
Vachon and TSCW students. 


Regional Governor Vera Neilson 
[Oklahoma City University] summed 
up the accomplishments of the conven- 
tion as she introduced the guests at the 
head table and our speaker for the ban- 
quet, Mack Harrell. Mr. Harrell’s sub- 
ject was: The Primary Consideration 
of Repertoire. 
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singer sustains a tone while pressing 
inward upon his thyroid cartilage, 
and suddenly releases, why does the 
pitch involuntarily rise? Cricothy- 
roid tension explains it neatly 
[Behnke'*]. Punching a singer sud- 
denly in the epigastrium will also 


raise the pitch of his voice. Does not 
breath pressure therefore become a 
factor in pitch determination? What 
about the well-documented pitch 
fluctuation of the vibrato? 

The more widespread the Husson 
findings, the more generally singers 
and teachers of singing will be grate- 
ful to him and his associates for the 
light they have shed on our prob- 
lems. With the new concept which 
makes the vocal cords an active agent 
in phonation we add a new factor to 
our speculations, which have been 
inadequate on the basis of breath 
pressure and adductor tension alone. 
It will help us to understand more 
fully the difference between male 
and female voices, because factors of 
muscle size and breath capacity are 
relative to individual singers, and 
vary with sex; while factors of chron- 
axy are more nearly absolute, and 
do not vary with sex. tt 
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ATTENTION 


Change of address notice should be 
sent directly to National Secre- 
tary Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, who will in 
turn notify all offices concerned. 
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